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Ritervature. 


IMOGEN—IN WALES. 


L 
At noon she left her dusky cell, 
And stood beneath its rushy shed, 
Where from the wide gray willow fell 
The pining leaves ; and overhead 
The scattered cloud and scarfing baze 
Blew drily. By the yellow road 
Floated the sifting Autumn rays 
In slamb’rous stiline: toward the flood : 
But not a veesel marked the sea 
Bat not a single sail was there 
To comfort those sad eyes of care 
That southward strained tearfully : 
There dumbly movivg in the blast 
That shook the thickets by the shore, 
She sate her down, and pondered o’er 
Her old love life, her vanished past ; 
But through the day of light awd «,- 
As the heart of the wanderer sadly pined, 
The bee hummed over the withering flowers, 
And the thistle-down went on the wind. 


Il. 


From morn till noon the silent sky 

Had shown a buti’d and hazy look ; 
The low hills brooded rain ; anigh 

In the wet wind the sand-grass shook : 
Across the doleful moorland brown 

The solitary river flowed 

In glimmering curves ; the lonely road 
Wound bleakly toward the inland town ; 
And from the forest twilight came 

The woodman’s song and hatchet stroke, 

At times upon the air that broke 
In vague dry gleams of passing flame ; 
Then warming in the brooding heat, 

The seering foliage wav bright, 

The distance smiled from height to height, 
And sang the blue stream faint and sweet : 

But all the 5 | as hope made play 
With fancy in her silent mind, 
The bee hummed over the withering flowers, 
And the thistle-down went on the wind. 


m. 
Onward, as in a vacant dream 
She sought the river bank anigh : 
The pale noon sun looked from the stream 
A blot of white flame to the eye ; 
And past the low wind idly crept 
—— seering reed and turban’d rush, 
And whitening through each willow bush 
In melancholy dirges swept 
The inland, where the crane was heard 
Clangtug 


bis mwereby cell, and 
The scatteriag crowflock swarmed the air ; 
The restless  vibendin lane and skirred : 
Bat as in heart- lonelily 
She wandered, hamming memory drowned 
With voices dear all other 
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Still through the day of light and grey, 
As the breast of the wanderer eadly pined, 


The bee hummed over the withering flowers, 
And the thistle-down went on the wind. 


IV 


Asouth, beneath the ashen sky 

The sullen wind seem brooding wrath 
For storm ; the bleak sea marge anigh 

Lay slubbered o’er with shivering froth. 
Anon the clouds broke overhead, 

And sunlight poured around her there, 
And passed from peak to peak, and spread 

Warm silence through the wide gray air : 
Anon, a mist crept o’er the fi 

And blurred the flying mountain beam ; 
The weedy soent of the rank wet wood 

Breathed down the coldly flowing stream ; 
And stone-still lay the grey inland, 

And nought was heard on the dismal shore 
Save the wash of the waves on the foggy strand 
And the scream of the curlew passing o’er. 
Still, as throughout the desolate hours 
Her empty soul with sorrow pined, 

The bee hummed over the withering flowers, 
And the thistle-dows went on the wind. 


v. 


But when the evening fell, there came 

A dewy lustre from the west ; 

And as she clasped her palms and blessed 
In mournful prayer her lover’s name, 
Across the clear gold ocean’s flow 

Whereon the land wind faintly stirred, 
Remotest thunder and low 

Beyond the —_ clouds was heard, 
The while, upon air of night, 

Odours, as from the thymy drought 

Ot terraced gardens in the south, 
Came breathing from the fading light ; 
And as she prayed—upon the rim 

Of moonlit waters faint and pale 

A little speck,—a silent sail 
Glimmered a space, and all was dim : 

Thus through the my ee hope made play 
With fancy in her lonely mind, 
The bee bammed over the withering flowers, 
And the thistle-down went on the wind. 
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Moreover, his modesty 
terary efforts, have left us in this record a specimen of hum: 
free from offence as it is indicative of a gentle and 
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LESLIE'S AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL RECOLLECTIONS. 





day, and by his habit of writing down at the time they occurred the inci 
dents of his intercourse with his friends, his work as an anecdotical me- 


sags division of labour and the growing stress of business in our day. 
e no longer write gossiping letters or collect “ ana,” or preserve the 
iflage of our lighter hours with the tranquil assiduity of the men even 
of 30 years ago. We have a harder competition to sustaio, and less lei- 
sure for such light offices, so that the prospective rarity of similar mate- 
rials is a reason for harvesting these, and for storing up anecdotes before 
the epoch of anecdotes has goue by. 
Charles Leslie’s anecdotes are almost all of a rose-coloured bue, for a 
reason which he cordially avows in his preface. “ My object,” says he, 
“ has been to preserve in these pages some recollections of those chiefly 
whom I could praise; and of them, not the faults and folbles that are 
common to all men, but the merits that are rare, and on which alone 
their claims to distinction rest.” He mentions this that he may not be 
charged with dealing too much in panegyric, and the reader, thus put on 
his guard, has little reason to complain. In Leslie’s book he will see 
the brighter side of Leslie’s experiences, nor be led astray after this 
warning by the preferences of his kindly spirit. 
His Autobiography ends abruptly because his kind heart ceased to 
beat before it was completed, and while his “ Life of Reynolds,” a ae 
ferred task, was still upon theanvil. It commences with the recollections 
of his earliest years, and with the mention that he was born of parents 
whose ancestors had emigrated from Scotland to America, but who were 
residing in London in 1794, when the writer was born. His first recol- 
lections are of living in a house in Portman-square, Edgware-road, and 
then of a removal with the rest of his family to America in 1799, in the 
height of the war with France. His father’s journal records the inci- 
dents of thir voyage, how they were chased by and gave fight to a 
French privateer, how gallantly they repulsed the enemy and compelled 
her to sheer off. Leslie remembers that bis brother and be amused them- 
selves for a great part of the time with playing at hide and seek amoung 
the water-casks in the hold with some of the children of the other pas- 
sengers. His brother asked for a pistol that he might go on deck and 
shoot the “ naughty Frenchmen,” but his own heroism at five years old 
was not to developed. He remembers that be identified the “ cries of the 
wounded” with the music of the “ Battle of the Prague,” and that he was 
astonished at the activity of the steward flying up and down the notched 
post to see that the women and children were as comfortable as circum- 
stances permitted, to tell them all the best news from the decks, and to 
bring them refreshments,of gingerbread, oranges, and wine. The other 
incidents of the fight, as recorded were sufficiently characteristic, but as 
the reminiscences of his father, and not bis, they need not detainus. The 
vessel bad to put into Lisbon, and to remain upwards of two months for 
repaire, pr they had but one man killed, while the Frenchman had 37 
dead and 58 wounded. After a voyage of seven months and 26 days from 
London they arrived at Philadelphia. 
Tn 1804 hia father dying and leaving little property his mother opened 
@ boarding-house to enable her to support her family. He himself was 
bound apprentice to a bookseller, and had not the most distant hope of 
becoming a painter, though addicted to drawing as a private foible, when 
the arrival in America of George Frederick Cooke, the actor, led to an 
incident which de‘ermined hie destiny. From Sunday evering the steps 
of the Philadelphia Tbeatre were crowded by persons resolved to see 
Cooke play Richard the Third on the Monday, and Leslie saw some of 
them take their bats off and pat on nightcaps to support the interval. 
When Cooke arrived, so great was the pressure that he could not get in 
until he told the crowd he was like the man going to be hanged, and that 
they would have no fun unless they made way for him. Leslie, however, 
saw Cooke play Richard and his other characters in succession from a 
perch in the “ flies,” to which he was assisted 7 a friendly scene 
inter, and Cooke’s features were eo impressed on his reco!lection that 
made a sketch of the actor, which was shown to the merchants of the 
Exchange Coffee house, and was thought so surprising that a fond was 
ene raised to enable the sketcher to study painting for two years in 
peat At the close of 1811 he came over with letiers to West, Sir 
William Beechey, and others, was kindly welcomed, went to work at the 
Royal Academy, living chiefly with some young A’ 8 who were 
walking the hospitals and attending the lectures of Cline, Cooper, and 
Abernetby. He records his frequent enjoyment at this date of the acting 
of the Kembles and their generation, and ap; in the second year of 
his residence to have come into contact with Coleridge. Probably his 
keen appreciation of Don Quixote dates from this opportunity of hearing 
Coleridze’s ingenious specalations on the intention of Cervantes. Les- 
lie’s testimony to the style of Coleridge’s discourse accords with all that 
has previofsly been tuld of that mellifiaous pump, streaming perpetually 
from an inexhaustible well. Leslie is also an unconscious testimony to 
the Poa ne of — under whom he subsequently studied at the 
Academy. remem Paseli disparag i , i 
taking a we | to Edwin Lanier ~ eee ean memaees 7 
looking round for him and asking, “ Where is my little dog boy ?” Fusali 
was liked by the students, notwithstanding his violence. He had won- 
derfal blue eyes, and was agreeable to women; when he was 50, and 
even older, some of them :ell in love with bim. 

Leslie’s first picture under his influence was of “ Saul and the Witch of 
Endor.” At Paris, which he visited with Alston and Collins in 1817, he 
was also impressed by Guerin, the master of Ary Scheffer. He found 
that Wilkie’s reputation was at that time very high in France. “I like 
your Vilkes, but I don’t like your Vest,’”’ said a fraternizing bat, at the 
same time, discriminative Frenchman. He himself remained in Paris 
three months, paiatiog portraits of Americans, and retarned with Newton, 
whom he met there for the first time, aud who, with Washington Irving, 
then in England, became afterwards his close associate. Apparently 
after his return be painted Coleridge, then culminant, in his capacity of 
Hierophant on the mount of Highgate, in the midst of his admiring dis- 
ciples. Coleridge, in return, sent him tickets for his lectures, which were 
very scantily attended. There Leslie heard him vent many of those 
subtle criticisms on Shakspeare which his nephew has On 
quoting one of his own books, bly the Biographia Literaria he said 
“ As this is a secret which I confided to the public a year or two ago, 
and which, to do the public justice, has been very faitnfully kept, I may 
be permitted to read you a passage from it.” Leslie meations that Sir 
James Mackintosh attended the whole course of these lectures, and lis- 
tened with the greatest interest. This was heaping coals of fire on the 
head of Coleridge, who had lampooned him with great severity for his 
political apostacy, as it was then considered. “I remember many years 
afterwards,” says Leslie, “ when I bad frequent opportunities of seeing 
Sir James, hearing him say that the best thing ever said of ghosis was by 
Coleridge, who, when asked by a lady if he believed in them, replied 
* No, Madam, I have seen too many to believe in them.’” Coleridge also 
diseoursed to Leslie in private on many miscellaneous topics, on the view 
from Caen-wood, on the sign of the prophet Jonas, on the Utilitarians, on 
Lord Byron’s defective perception of moral beauty, and on the feminine 
exaggeration of the woman of ia—* Come, see a man which told 
me all things that ever 1 did.” He describes Coleridge as frequently walking 
bareheaded, from his old Bluecoat babitudes, and mentions his custom of 
losing his shirts when he travelled, and that one of them, marked “ §.T. 
Coleridge,” was found on a man who bung himself in Hyde Park which 
led to the mistake that the metapbysician himself had finally oscillated 
into the infinite. Once he found Coleridge driving the balls on a bagatelle 
board for a kitten torun after them. He noticed that as soon as the 
little thing turned its back to the balls it seemed to forget all about them 
and played with its tail. “I am amused,” he said, “ with their little 
short memories.” Leslie also met Charles Lamb, and remembers how 
sacredly Coleridge regarded him. “The letters published after Lamb’s 
death and that of his sister by Talfourd,” says the writer, “ make up a 
volume of more interest to me than any book of human composition.” 
Lamb, on his side, was sensitive in Coleridge’s bebalf as to ry 4 
supposed to be implied in Sir George Beaumont’s legacy of £100 to 
Coleridge. “If,” he continued, “ Coleridge was a scamp, Sir George 
should not bave continued, as be did, to invite him to dinner.” 

In 1818 Leslie himself painted for Mr. Dunlop the picture of “ Sir 
Roger De Coverley going to Church, accompanied by the Spectator,” 
the picture which first brought him into public repute, and which he was 
commissioned to repeat for the Marquis of Lansdowne. West, then in 
his decline, was very kind to him and communicative, especially on his 
own shabby treatment by the Prince Regent. “Mr. Leslie,” he said, “it 
is Dow many years since I have bad cause to know the wisdom of David’s 
advice— Put not your trast in princes.” In 1820 Leslie was much in 
the society of Washin, gton Irving, generally dining with him and New- 
ton at the York chophouse in Wardour Street. In 1821 he made an ex- 
cursion with Irving to Birmin, and thence iato Derbyshire, and this 
journey was remarked as entailing the wet Sunday at the inn in Oxford, 
where Irving conceived his capital story of “ The Stout Gentleman.” 





Leslie himself suggested the title, and Irving the following day wrote 
the story on stiles or stones while Leslie was sketching. He wrote with 


fined spirit. And, lastly, by his association with the celebrities of his ta grestent rapidity, often laughing to himself, and from time to time 


— manuscript to his companion. 
Iu November of the same year Leslie was elected an associate of the 


moir has a general interest which radiates far beyond the artist and his | Royal Academy, which obliged him to make a cowplimentary call upon 
painting-room. Works of this latter quality are becoming scarcer for | each of the Academicians, upon which occasion he made 
reasons which would fill an essay, but of which the two principal are, the | of Northcote. Northcote, who talked better than he 


the acquaintance 
painted, gave him 
advice, which was to neglect the advice previously given him by Wilkie 
Lawrence. “Everybody,” he said, “ will advise you to do what he 
himself would do ; but you are to consider and judge for yourself whether 
yes are likely to do as he would ; and, if not, you may spoil your 
tare.” Flaxman also -ased to advise him in a manner peinfally ite. 
He would say, “If I might presume to suggest,” &o., in this resembling 
Lawrence, whose manner had an unintentional effect of keeping people 
atadistance, Leslie entertained, however, the highest opinion of Flax- 
mans genius, and complains of his neglect by the supposed patrons of 
art among the aristocracy. Flaxman and Stothard, le thinks, would 
have been among the foremost artist in the days of Julius II. and Leo X., 
but neither of them seems to have impressed our own Macenases suffi- 
ciently, Flaxman had plentiful leisure to compose his “ Outlines,’ 
works which are looked to as a mine of wealth by all European seulp- 
tors, and from which painters as well as sculptors, British and forei 
have largely helped themselves. Yet, as Rogers told Leslie, the English 
nobility were seviing the studio of Canova while Flaxman was unem- 
ployed ; and Canova himself pointed out their neglect of the aed 
Englishman, adding, “It is the habit of you English to see with your 
ears, 

An exception to this reproach was Lord Egremont, who gave him 
commissions for an “ Apollo” and “Satan pierced by the Archangel ;” 
and John Kemble employed him on one of the statues and the bas-reliefs 
in front of Covent-garden Theatre ; otherwise there is not a work of his 
hand visible in the streets of London. Bailey told Leslie that Flaxman 
would not have been employed on the statue of Nelson for St. Paul’s 
had it not been that the hero himself was acquainted with him, and was 
known to have said, “If ever there should be a statue of me erected, I 
hope, Flaxman, you will carve it.” He bad competed unsuccessfully 
for the monument in St. Paul’s, and when, for the reason mentioned, it 
was agreed by the committee of ‘aste that he should make the statue of 
Nelson he was desired to work from Westmacott’s design, which the 
committee preferred to his own. He submitted, and never competed 
again, Chantrey was wiser, and never competed on any occasion. Of 
Chantrey Leslie says truly that he was the Reynolds of portrait sculp- 
ture, and as such he was esteemed, though he also occasionally had rea- 
son to think slightingly of his patrons. When Leslie was comm 
pod 5 oes the portrait of a nobleman whose bust Chantrey had chiseled, 

he asked the sculptor if he could do anything to make the picture 
_— _— Chantrey, pointing to his Lordship’s ears, told Leslie to“ make 

em r. 

About this time Leslie made the acquaintance of his great patron, 
Lord Egremont, of whose taste and generous considerateness there are 
many intimations in these pages. Lord Egremont had invited Phillips 
into the country, to make a eketch of one of his grandchildren, then at 
the point of death ; and Phillips, unable to leave town, induced Leslie 
to go in his place. Lord Egremont Leslie on this occasion consider- 
ably more than he named as the price of his sketch, and shortly after 

ve him a commission for a picture, leaving the subject and size to 

ie’s choice, whereupon the artist prod his admirable “ Sancho 
Panza in the apartment of the Duchess.” While this picture was in the 
exhibition-room of the Academy Lord Egremont called and asked Leslie 
if he had received any commission for a similar picture. On Leslie an- 
swering he had not, Egremont said, “ Then paint me a companion 
to it, and if anybody should wisb to have it, let it go, and paint me an- 
other. I wish to you employed on such subjects instead of portraits.” 
Soon after this Leslie received several commissions, which he exeouted, 
according to Lord Egremont’s repeated wish that the one he had given 
should be reserved until Leslie was in want of employment. Ata later 
date Lord Egremont invited Leslie and his wife to Petworth, where the 
spent a month ; and from that time to the end of Lord _——_ i 

painter and his family were invited there every year. only were 
these visits the occasion of several other commissions from his Lordship, 
but Petworth, becoming, as it were, the studio of his art, is henceforth 
associated with his life and worke, 

It was here, says Mr. Tom Taylor, bis judicious editor and critie, that 
he was able to study the forms and colour of rococo furniture, of tapes~ 
tried chairs, China jars and monsters, broad Venetian mirrors, gorgeous 
brocade and damask ngs, and massive silver and silver-gilt plate, 
still in daily use. Leslie had a passion for fine old silver, and g rred, 
ite effect to that of gold plate, even borrowing from Storr and 
Mortimer the plate which he introduced with so much care and relish in 
the picture of “ Don Quixote and the Chaplain,” exbibited during the 
present year at the British Institution. And not only was Petworth a 

fect treasure-house of sach accessories, but you see there, says 
. Taylor, the screen and chairs which he has painted in the “Rape of 
Lock ;? the old globe introduced in the “ Lady Carlisle ;” the carved 
rror and jewelled casket of the Duchess’s toilet table ; Sophia Wes- 
tern’s china jars and console ; the window, with its look-out on the swel- 
ling slopes of the park, where sweet Lady Jane Grey cits absorbed in 
¢ ,” while the hounds and borns are making merry music in the 
sunshine without. Here is the Gainsborough which Constable tells Les- 
lie he could not “ even thiak of without tears in his eyes,” and the Bassan 
which Leslie was allowed to have up in hisbedroom. Vandyke’s “ Lad: 
Anne Carr,” Titian’s “ Catharine ”’ some of Turner’s finest 
scapes, and ’s repetitions of Lady Hamilton’s haunting face are 
also among the treasures of Petworth, together with the “ Jacob’s Dream,’” 
which Leslie must have regarded with no less interest, inasmuch as it 
was the masterpiece of his early friend Allston. The noble owoer him- 
self was, as Leslie describes him, the most munificent, and at the same 
time the least ostentatious, nobleman in Eogland. Plain-spoken, often 
to a degree of bluntness, he never wasted words, nor would he let othera 
waste words on him. After conferring the greatest favours, he was out 
of the room before there was time to thank him ;.and, indeed, the multi- 
plicity of his services to all about him must have rendered this habit al- 
most ind le to his personal comfort. Wherever he appears in 
Leslie’s pages it is in the performance of some kind action—now filling 
his house with poor relatives and friends, now entertaining 4,000 poor 
upon his lawn, or shutting up his lodge gates that the porter and his wife 
might die of old age in peace. 

He might have been easily misapprehended from his shy and retiring 
manner ; but, as Sir William Beechey said of him, he had more “ put-up- 
ability” than almost any other man. He would bear a great deal before 
he would take the trouble to be angry 5 but when angry it was to the 
purpose, and “I have kaown him,” says Leslie, “‘ in more than one in- 
stance, order persons to leave his house who, encouraged by his good- 
nature and the easy footing on which they found themselves at Petworth, 
had forgotten where they were, and behaved as if that noble mansion 
were bat a great hote).” Leslie tells a good story in illustration of his 
pat-up-ability, which arose out of the mistake of a pert lady’s maid, who 
had not been at Petworth before, and who, on her first arrival, mistook 
him for one of bis owa servants. She met him crossing the ball as the 
bell was ringing for the servants’ dinner, and said, “ Come, old gentle- 
man, you and I will go to dinner together, for I can’t find my way in 
this great house.” He gave her bis arm, and led her to the room where 
the other maids were assembled at their table, and said, “ You dine here 
—I don’t dine till 7 o’clock.” This fine old English gentieman was at 
the same time a competent jadge of art, an independent critic who thought 
for himself, and whose remarks, Leslie avers, were well worth remember- 
ing. Of course, every remark was enhanced by the medium in which it 
was uttered, and the recipients of that princely hospitality were more 
impressed than we confess ourselves to be by the one or two dicta Leslie 
has recorded. Poor Haydon, when he threw himself on the splendid bed 
at Petworth, could bardly sleep for gir t 4 ~ rea PP. dee 
worth providence. Egremont, sun, “ 
flies pal sate know there is _ for per agg ene Pag — 
are theirs. Dogs, horses, cows, deer, g8, peasantry servan 
guests and family, children and parents, all share alike his bounty aad 
opulence and luxuries.” Haydon goes on to describe the —, life 
there with a colour and unction which recall the ample feasts of the Datch 
pictures, or that dinner at Camancho’s wedding where Sancho found 
ducks and turkeys in the very ecum of pote. To him Petworth was some 
thing between a larder and an oasis—the very Goshen of his mortal bon- 
dage and checkered destiny. To Leslie it was a place of spiritual as 
well as bodily refreshment, and we can trace its contributions to his 
works and its Tafiuence on his career.— To be concluded next Saturday 


————————— 


A “LAST WORD” ON LORD MACAULAY. 


It is too late and too soon to speak farther of Lord Macaulay. 
verdict of his eee fe has been recorded ; the verdiet of petestiy 
cannot be anticipa’ Before the grave in the Abbey had been closed, 
a hundred rapid and brilliant pens bad said almost all that could be said 
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of the great man who bad ceased from his labours. The brilliancy of our 
periodical literature is as marvellous as its rapidity. Leading articles 
which would have brought fortune and permanent fame to Addieon or 
Steele appear every morning in the colamos of the Times, and are forgot- 


a simple theory of morals, a simple system of politics, and a simple code 
of criticism. Many new men and things he did not recognise that were 
both good and true ; that be did not recognise them arose possibly from 
some mental defect ; but this very narrowness of intellectual sympathy 


ten before the second edition is published, That the seatence pronounced | enabled bim effectively to stem the current, Men who are perplexed by 
a our great men by those organs of public opinion should be more | the controversy of eubtle motives and complicated passions celdom think 
brilliant than accurate, more autithetical than sound, is of course to be | with clearness or act with decision. And this simplicity of meatal in- 
looked for. A man penning an article at midnight which is to be read | sight in Macaulay must not be confounded with intellectual rigidaess or 
in Paris on the following afternoon, has no time for nice discrimination | the barrenness of theory. It was a simplicity more historical than logical. 
or minute analysis. He selects the striking peculiarities of a character, | A Frenchman similarly gifted would have arrived at universal suffrage 
the salient poiats of a career, and on these be bares an estimate whicb, | and electoral districts ; but Macaulay, with his historic culture and bis 
though impressive and picturesque, is necessarily exagyerated. English associations, could not become a political dogmatist. So instead of 

Notwithstanding the conviction we have expressed, a few “ lact words” | driving him into democracy or absolutism, it made him, on the contrary, 
may, without impropriety, be now added. Two bulky volumes of “ Mis- | regard with hearty admiration the rough adjustments, the intricate com- 
cellaneous Writings’ have been recently published, and some of the con: | promises, the balauced inconsistencies, which are so uomeaning to the 
tente—one piece in particular—place Lord Macaulay’s character in what | strictly scientific intellect, but on which old and historic societies must 
the public may justly consider a new ight. | rest. ’ , 

I should not speak honestly, or to the best of my belief, if I said that; Lord Macaulay was thus, alike by inheritance and temperament, a 
Macaulay belonged to the very highest order of miods. I do not think | Whig. As such, in the cant of the day, he may be considered a “ repre- 
that he did. In no department except the historical did he show pre-| sentative man.” Whiggery bas had no more characteristic, no more il- 
eminent capacity, and even bis “ History” is open to the charge of being | lustrious interpreter. Had be been endowed with wider aspirations or 
only a splendid and ornate panorama. His was not a creative intellect— | broader sympathies, he would not have represented his party so faithfully 
it could not have fashioned a“ Midsummer’s Night’s Dream,” a“ Faust,” | as be did. Tory aud Radical politicians are frequeatly men of fervid 
or “ The Cenci.” He wrote spirited lyrics in which the traditions and imagination. They require tobe so. The Conservative, who invests the 
associations of a historic people are haggled with consummate judgment ; | constitution with a halo of mysterious sanctity, borrows the colours from 
bat we miss the spontaneous and unsystematic music, the inartificial and | his imagination ; the Radical who sighs for an ideal republic,—the Mil- 
childlike grace of a true ballad. The lyrist is the creatare of impulse, | ton who dreams of a perfectly ordered commoaweal, whose king is God, 
and Macaulay was never impulsive. Lofty, unimpassioned, self restraiaed, | —exerts the constructive powers of the imagination, no less than reli- 
he never confesses to any of the frailties of genius. He had great natural | gious or philosophical enthusiasm. But the Whig is thoroughly practi- 
powers, no doubt ; his memory was prodigivus and exact; his under-|cal. Ie is satisfied with things as they are: having no blind attach- 
standing just and masculine ; still, it seems to me that he was in every- | ments, however, he does not object to reforms, especially if they effect 
thing indebted more to art than to nature. He is the highest product of | no change, But he does not expect mach from them—as he does not 
& profound and exquisite culture. This of course detracts from the | venerate the venerableness of the Constitution, so neither does he hail 
quality of his handiwork. Only the work of authentic genius is impe- | the approach of the civifas Dei. A temperate respect is about the warm- 
rishable. The work of the artificer, however elaborate, however curious- | est political emotion of which he is capable. Even his prejudices are not 
ly finished, does not survive, But Macaulay ucquestionably had genius | immoderate. Lord Macaulay was a great man, bat he was a Whig great 
of a kind: the genius which moulds the results of immense industry into| man. The subtleties of the imagination did not perplex him, nor did the 
@ coherent and consistent whole. This is a flae and a most rare gif: ;| contradictions of the moral life. 


and we are not wrong when we assert that its owner must always be 
(even when not of the highest order) a man of genius, Associated with 
the somewhat artificial coastitution of his powers, is the want of flexibi- 
lity which be shows. There is no great virtue in the agility of the jester 
or the supp'eness of the m'mic ; but Macaulay wanted that natural light- 
ness and a:iness of touch which characteri*es the working of a thoroughly 
creative mind. He assailed pigmies with eighty pounders, Hie heavy 
metal did its work well ; but it smashed right and left, the ema!l as well 
as the great, without comparison or a nice discrimination. He is one of 
the greatest masters of the English tongue. The ordered march of bis 
lordly prose, to use once more a worn-out simile, is stately as a Roman 
legion’s. Still it is ponderous, compared at least with the anaffected 
freedom and the flexible life of Shakspeare’s, or Fielding’s, or Charles 
Lamb's. But the art with which this defect is concealed is, like every 
other detail in Lord Macaulay’s art, perfect in its way. The style is 
erous, bat there is no monotony. Short sentences, which, like the 

of eharpshooters through cannoa, break the volume of sound, are in- 
troduced at stated intervals into each paragraph. A Martial or Junias- 
like epigram follows the imposing burst of eloquence with which Burke 
or Brougham might have cle ched a great harangue. There is no sloven- 
liness in these finished pages. But to make the severe and jealous super- 
vision too obvious might treak the spell. So any avowal of the labour 


that has been expended is studiously avoided. An air of negligence is at | 
The immense | 


times affected. Colloquial expressions are introduced. 
industry is covertly disowned. 

Lord Macaulay’s elaborate polish has proved, we think, exceedingly 
valuable to our rapid, perplexed, and somewhat incoherent age. Too 
many of our ablest men are apt to speak and think in heroics. Their 
likings and dislikings are equaliy violent and equally valueless, That 
there is somewhat fascinating in the passionate theology and philosophy 
of the age, we all admit. The fanatic in politics and religion makes 
many coaverts ; toleration is a plant of a slow, laborious, and difficult 
growth. Lord Macaulay was no fanatic. He was neither a moral nor 
an intellectual bigot. A rhetorician by temperament, he was saved from 
the sins of the rhetoricians by his vigorous manliness, bis justice of judg- 
ment, and his admirable sense. It cannot be said that his speculations 
on any topic were very profound ; but, as far as they went, they were 
clear, accurate. above all luminous, His logio, if not exhaustive, was 
exact and incisive. He seldom undertook any argument which be had 
not mastered. He never indeed quite rose to the height of the great ar- 
gumeat of Puritanism ; but, accepting the limited data with which he 
started, his conclusions were irresistible. There were spiritual capaci- 
ties and mental needs in the heroes of the Commonwealth which pro- 
voked them into action, and which made them what they were to Eogland. 
These Macaulay never comprehended; his plummet could not fathom 
them ; they lay beyond the reach of his even temper and uoimpassioned 
intellect. His critical creed was marked by the same narrowness. He 

Samael Rogers a greater singer than Samuel Coleridge. He 
relished the exquisite refinement of the Jialy, and he respected a writer 


who was at once a finished gentleman and a fastidious poet. The un-| 


couthness, the slovenliness, the ecceatricities, the want of taste and jadg- 
ment of the Windermere brethren, were sins that he could not tolerate. 
pe cory he was altogether incapable of understanding the vague 

fitful feelings which they tried to render, and which givea peculiar 
charm to the muse of Shelley and Teaonyson. He insisted that whatever 
was said should be said clearly —should be written in words which men 
could read as they ran: 


This song was made to be mung at night, 


And he who reads it in broad daylight 
Will never read its 7 right, 
And yet—it is childlike easy. 


“ Nonsense,” he in effect replied ; “if there is anything whatever to 
be read, it will read much better in the daylight than in the dark.”’ Sach 
a creed, of course, can only be held by one who is destitute of the su- 
premest elements of the poetic faculty—by a critic who has never been 
—— by the baunting forms that people the twilight of the imagina- 

Thus he seldom reached entire historical truth or entire critical 
trath. It is a thousand pities that he did not write a history of the reign 
of Queen Anne. Both the poets and the politicians of that age (with one 
superb and sombre exception) were men whom he could thoroughly 

His picture of that brilliant group of versatile, accomplished, 
witty, corrupt, and splendid gentlemen, would have eparkled like the 
life which is represented. He would have described with inimitable 
effect statesmen who were wits aud poets, and poets who were wits and 
statesmen. But his hand faltered when be had to register grander pas- 
sions and darker conflicts. The spiritual pains, the stormy straggles 


which tore England asunder in the seventeenth century, were put as.de | 


hadied toa 


by him with disrelisb. The men who and rep this men- 
tal strife in the nation—these disorganized aspirations after a Divine 
kingdom and governor—were treated with coldaess and disrespect. The 
strongest, richest, most unconventional, most complicated characters 
become comparatively commonplace when he touches them. The virtue 
is taken out of them. Even the men he most admires are reduced to the 
most ordinary types. The historical Whig—steady, sagacious, moderate, 
never unselfishly imprudent, never honestly intemperate—is his ideal of 
human oature. A very good one in its way; though one sometimes 
fancies that the reckless and blandering devotion of these simple coun- 
try gentlemen and yeomen to the falsest of kings is more generous, and 
perhaps even more heroic. 

But, as I have said, it is this very absence of enthusiasm, this essential 
moderation of character, this almost fiaical polish, which has made Lord 
Macaulay’s influence so valuable. We were all in danger of going to the 
A emer extreme. Mr. Carlyle’s passionate and speculative genius (for 

genius is speculative, however realistic it may appear in certain as- 
pects) seemed at one time likely to sweep all before it. We were going 
to revolutionize our morals, our politics, and our theology. We were 
g to transform our heroes into saints, and to paint the devil (when 
we did not whitewash him from hoof to horns) even blacker than he used 
tobe. We were going to untie “red tape,” and to put “ earnest” mea 





Wordsworth’s description of a creature 
“ moving about in worlds not realized,” would have been singalarly in- 
applicable to that compact, serene, and luminous mind. It was not agi- 
tated by “ the obstinate questionings of sense and outward things” which 
have troubled the sagest men ; nor by those high instincts 


before which our mortal nature 
Doth tremble like a guilty thing surprised. 


None of these dim aad perilous tracks of the spirit were trodden by Lord 
Macaalay. 

That Lord Macaulay’s jast and well-balanced intelligence did good 
service to us, we have admitted ; bat that it is sufficient for the Whig to 
continue to be what Lord Macaulay was, or that he can contrive to 
do good service of any kind by a servile imitation of his model, we do 
not admit. The present condition of the Whigs shows on the contrary 
that a party which appropriates none of the elements of the current life 
and thought must perish. The Whig in 1860 is intellectually, if not po- 
litically, dead. A party whose notions of National Reformation are ex- 
hausted by a six pound franchise, betrays a poverty of thought that can- 
not be tolerated even in our governors. Ou Lord Macaulay himself the 
traditions of his party exercised a questionable inflaence. Ia his “ His- 
tory,” English political life becomes an affair of the Senate rather than of 
the people. We lose sight of the nation ia the constitution. Those 
slowly-matured national coavictions which alone work out great consti- 
tutional changes are disregarded, or at least are made to play a lees im- 
portant part in the development of society than a wordy debate in the 
Commons, or a couflict between the two Houses on a question of privi- 
lege. 

i has been said that Lord Macaulay wanted “beart.” A certain cold- 
ness of manner and temperament undoubtedly characterised him. He 
had the reserve of the English gentleman—which, be it remembered, re- 
presents the self-respect and restraint as well as the shyness of the 
islaoder. Of his private life (though those best qualified to judge speak 
very warmly of unaffected kindness aad wide charities) I cannot epeak ; 
and of his writings it is enough to say, that whenever right or trath is 
menaced, his vindication glows with manly fervour, and that his love for 
liberty is expressed in passages that remind us of the poet’s,— 


0 Liberty ! the prisoner's pleasing dream, 

The poet’s muse, bis passion, and his theme ; 
Genius is thine, and thou art Fancy’s nurse ; 

Lost without thee the ennobling powers of verse ; 
Heroic song from thy free touc! uires ‘ 
Its clearest tone, the raptare it — rea. 
Place me where Winter breathes his keenest air 
And I will sing if Liberty be there ; 


And I will sing at Liberty’ feet 
ja ‘Adedole consid elisno, OF Ladia's fercest best. 





The trath seems to be that Macaulay had keen feelings united with a 
tranquil loftioess of dispositi Fashioned ia a heroic mould, be seldom 
broke down or seemed to break dowa, It is weil that we should fail 
sometimes ; failare teaches us homility and our owa weakness, But 
Macaulay never failed—his life from its beginning to its close was a 
rapid success, Thas there is an air of imparsiveness about him which 
men of barder lives and more vehement passions cannot long sustain. 
He is not ae exactly, but he shows no sense of frailty. The repose 
which marks him is not the repose which has been earned by desperate 
and hard-won victory : it is the natural repose of those simple antique 
gods who amid the Etrurian woods, “ while Italy was yet guiltless of 
Rome.” They have not conquered sia ; nor is the unruffled w “en- 
trenched” by the “deep sears of thander” which meatal vnguish and 
conflict leave behind them, Even in public, however, as we have wit- 
nessed, Macaulay sometimes visibly warmed. Our latest recollection of 
the orator is connected with the solitary mischance that chequered a 
career of otherwise uninterrupted success, 

At the election of 1847 Mr. Macaulay lost his seat for Edinburgh. The 
30th of July in that year was a discreditable day to the modera Athe- 
niaos: it leaves a blot on their character for sagacity and generosity, 
and their subsequent recantation bas not quite atoned for the evil which 
they did. But it was no disgrace to Lord Macaulay : he lost his seat for 
the best of all reasons—because he would not betray the principles of 
“ trath, peace, freedom, mercy,” which he lived to vindicate, because he 
dared to be true to his convictions and to his career. “A sullen priest- 
hood and a raving crowd” were able to inflict a keen mortification apon 
@ great man ; bat he bore the pang, in public at least, with proud confi- 
dence and unresentful regret. It was thas that he addressed the men 
who had done him, themselves, and their city this great wrong :— 


You have been pleased to dismiss me from your service, and I submit to your 
pleasure without repining. The generous conduct of those who gave me their 
support I shall always remember with gratitude. If anything has occurred of 
which I might justly complain, I have forgiven, and soon forget it. The 
points on which we have differed I leave with confidence to the judgment of my 
=i. I cannot expect that you will at present admit my views to be cor- 
rect ; bat the time will come when you will calmly review the history of my 
connexion with Edinburgh. You will then, 1 am convinced, acknowledge that 
if | incurred your displeasure, I incurred it by remaioing faithful to the general 
interests of the empire and to the fundamental principles of the Constitution. 
I shall always be proud to think that I once enjoyed your favour ; bat per- 
mit me to say, I shall remember not less proudly how I risked and how I lost it. 


These were the calm words of dignified rebuke and farewell which he 
addressed to the men who had defeated him ; they were the oaly public 
ackoowledgmeat be ever made of the pain that had been inflicted on 
him ; and we now leara, and for the first time, how keenly he suffered. 
His posthumous works contain certain “ Lines written in August, 1847,” 
immediately after hie defeat. He did not mean to hurt, but he has taken 
a bitter revenge—for as loag as the English language lasts these lines 
| will live. The wounded warrior retreats from the battle-ground ; “ the 

day of tumult, strife, defeat is o’er;” and ia the stillness of night he 
gives utterasce to bis pain and vindicates his integrity. The lines are 
| very noble and simple ; they are the nearest approach to genuine poetry 
| that Macaulay perbaps ever made, for they come direct from the heart, 
| and prove how immensely supcrior to any artifice true feeling, in its 








into the public offices. “ Gigs,” “ shams,” classical Eaglisb, aod other | simplest and most unadorned moods, always is. The queens of the world 


Noble lines; but as the whole piece is admirable, and as it bas not at- 
tracted the attention it deserves (especially as a psychological curiosity), 
we venture to transfer it aomutilated to our pages :— ’ 
LINES WRITTEN IN avGust, 1847. 
The day of tumult, strife, defeat, was o’er ; 
Worn out with toil, and noise, and scorn, and spleen, 
I slumbered, and ia slamber saw once more 
A room in an old mansion, long unseen. 


Thai room, methought, was curtained from the light ; 
Yet through the cartaias shone the moon’s cold ray 
Fall on a cradle, where, in linen white, 
Sleeping life’s first soft sleep, an infant lay. 


Pale flickered on the hearth the dying flama, 
And all was silent in that ancient hall, 

Save when by fits on the low night-wind came 
The marmur of the distant waterfall. 


And lo! the fairy qaeens who rale our birth 
Drew nigh to speak the new bora baby’s doom : 
With noiseless step, which left no trace on earth, 
From gloom they came, and vanished into gloom. 


Not deigning on the boy a glance to cast 
Swept careless by the gorgeous Queen of Gain ; 
More scoraful still, the Queen of Fashion passed, 
With miacioag gait and sneer of cold disdain. 


The Queen of Power tossed bigh her jewelled head, 
And o’er her shoulder threw a wrathfal frown : 
The Queen of Pleasure on the pillow shed 
Scarce one stray rose-reaf from her fragrant crown. 


Still Fay in long procession followed Fay : 
And still the little coach remained anblest : 
But when those wayward sprites had passed away, 
Come One, the last, the mightiest, and the best. 


Oh glorious lady, with the eyes of light 
And laurels clustering rouad thy lofty brow, 
Who by the cradle’s side didat watch that night, 
Warbling a sweet strange music, who wast thoa! 


“ Yes, darling ; let them go ;”’ so ran the strain: 
“Yes; let them go, gain, fashion, pleasure, power, 
And all the busy elves to whose domain 
Belongs the nether sphere, the fleeting hour. 


“ Without one eavious sigh, one anxions scheme, 
The nether sphere the fleeting hour resign. 
Mine is the world of thought, the world of dream, 
Mine all the past, and all the future mine. 


“ Fortune, that lays in sport the mighty low, 
Age, that to penance turos the joys of youth, 
Shall leave untouched the gifts which I bestow, 
The sense of beauty aad the thirst of trath. 


“ Of the fair brotherhood who share my grace, 
I, from thy natal day, pronounce thee free ; 
And, if for some I keep a nobler place, 
I keep for none a happier than for thee. 


“ There are who, while to vulgar eyes they seem 
Of all my bounties largely to partake, 
Of me as of some rival’s handmaid deem, 
And coart me bat for gain’s, power’s, fashion’s sake, 


“ To such, though deep their lore, though wide their fame, 
Shall my great mysteries be all unknown : 
But thou, through good and evil, praise and blame, 
Wilt thou not love me for myself alone? 


“ Yes ; thou wilt love me with exceeding love ; 
And I will tenfold all that love repay, 
Still smiling, though the tender may reprove, 
Still faithful, though the trusted may betray. 


“ Por aye mine emblem was, and aye shall be, 
The ever-during plant whose bough I wear, 
then every tree 


Brightest and » vi 
That blossoms in the light of Time is bare. 

“ Ia the dark hour of shame, I défgned to stand 
Before the frowning peers at Bacon's side : 


On a far shore I smoothed with tender hand, 
Through months of pain, the sleepless bed of Hyde : 


“| brought the wise and brave of ancient days 
To cheer the cell where Raleigh pined alone : 
I lighted Milton’s darkness with the blaze 
Of the bright ranks that guard the eternal throne. 


“ And even 80, my child, it is my pleasure 
That thou not then alone shouldst feel me nigh, 
When, in domestic bliss and studious leisure, 
Thy weeks uncounted come, uncounted fly ; 


“ Not then alone, when myriads, closely pressed 

Around thy car, the shout of triumph raise ; 

Nor wheo, in gilded drawiag rooms, thy breast 
Swells at the sweeter sound of woman’s praise. 


“No: when on restless night dawns cheerless morrow, 
When weary soul and wasting body pine, 
Thine am [ still, in danger, sickness, sorrow, 
In conflict, obloqay, want, exile, thine ; 


“ Thine, where on mountain waves the snowbirds scream, 
Where more than Thale’s winter barbs the breeze, 
Where ecarce, through lowering cloads, one sickly gleam 
Lights the drear May-day of Antarctic seas ; 


“ Thine, when around thy litter’s track all day 
White sandhills shall reflect the blinding glare ; 
Thine, when, through forests breathing death, thy way 
All night shall wind by many a tiger’s lair ; 


“ Thine most, when friends turn pale, when traitors fly, 
When, hard beset, thy spirit, jastly proud, 
For truth, peace, freedom, mercy, dares defy 
A sullea priesthood and a raving crowd. 


“ Amidst the din of all things fell and vile, 
Hate’s yell, and envy's hiss, and folly’s bray, 
Remember me; and with an uaforced smile 
See riches, baables, flatterers, pass away. 


“ Yes: they will pass away ; nor deem it strange: 
They come and go, as comes and goes the sea: 
And let them come and go: thoa, through all change, 
Fix thy firm gaze on virtae and on me.” 


That is the punishment which a great man inflicts on his assailants. The 
waraing should make us careful. It is not safe to expose ourselves to 
the shafis of the immortals. At the same time it may reassure 


Tespectable institutions, were to be abolished. The Church of the Future 
was to embrace Mahomet, Confucius, and Mrs. Broworigg. I know when 
I write these sentences that I am caricaturing Mr. Carlyle’s opinioas ; 
but I am not caricataring the feelings which his writings stirred in the 
minds of many of his disciples. Now, against such feelings—-which were 
indeed the natural product of an age of intens: mental excitement, re- 
markable ecievtific progress, and strongly developed egotism—an anti 
dote was found io Macaulay. It was an immense advantage to 
have at the head of our literature a man who thought calmly, who spoke 
moderately, who wrote fastidiously, whose enthusiasm was never intem- 
perate, whose judgment was never excited. This great potentate in let- 
ters opposed to the license of speculation and the riot of the imagination, 


' : meanest who desires to be remembered. Let him wait patiently and 
—gain, fashioa, power, pleasure—sweep scorafully past the sleeping | watch assiduously, and the opportunity to wound a great man, to sting 
child : until Oae comes, * the last, the mightiest, and the best.” him iato retaliation, to extort a retort which the world will not 

Oh, glorious lady ! with the eyes of light, let die, is almost sure some time or other to arrive. The publicans 

rt) laurels clustering round thy } y brow, the pharisees of Edinbargh bided their time. Their labour has not been 

Who by the cradle’s side didst watch that night, in vain: they bave earned an imperishable notoriety. 
| Warbling a strange sweet music, who wast thou ? The wrong indeed ~~ — = ~~. redress was possible. 
| ; = 2 will st paration was made. The people inbargh, all of them at 
hae others may leave him unheeded, bat she will stay by him to the did not belong to the most sectarian of sects, to ~ 
; unseemly stain from the escatcheon of their city. 
broken ties were renewed ; the old member 
taents in kindness, Five 





Thine most when friends turn pale, when traitors fly, 
When, hard beset, thy spirit, jastly proad, 
For trath, peace, freedom, mercy, dares defy 
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him not the least, Disease had even then began its work. The 
barly form was bent and attenuated ; but the eye was still full of light, 
and the silver voice, though enfvebled, was liquid and syren-like as ever. 
It was the last great speech be ever made, and it recalled his greatest 
efforts. He was visibly affected when he rose, and when he alluded to 
the men of Edinburgh who had been taken away siace he last stood among 
them, to the friendly faces and voices who would greet him no more, bis 
voice shook painfully. “And Jeffrey, too,” he added, with a sort of 
suppressed sob, as he finished the enumeration. There he faltered and 
stopped short. The simple pause of feeling was more touching and more 
expressive than the most laboured panegyric could have been. Recover- 
ing his composure, he went on to sketch in brilliant but gloomy colours 
the terrible scenes which Europe had witnessed daring the five years of 
war and revolution. And then he turned to ourselves. “The madness 
of 1848,” he said, “did not subvert the British throne. The reaction 
which followed has not dest British freedom. And why is this? 
Why has our country, with all the ten plagues raging around her, been 
a land of Goshen? Everywhere else was the thunder, and the fire. run- 
ning along the ground—a very grievous storm,—a storm such as there 
was none like it since man was upon the earth, yet everything tranquil 
here; and then again thick night, darkness that might felt, and yet 
light in all our dwellings.” This was the most striking passage in his 
speech,—a passage readered impressive to his hearers not more by the 
scriptural simplicity and elevation of its language, than by the grand 
earnestness of the speaker as he uttered it. 

The orator warmed with his theme ; with the most skilful and sting- 
ing irony he attacked the gg eal, with the bravest and most honest 
zeal he vindicated his For a time the exhaustion of disease was 
overcome : his eye sparkled, his voice glowed ; he wae again the athlete 
in the proud confidence of bis prime. Bat the excitement could not sus- 
tain him long: his voice failed him; aod when he told his hearers in 
feeble accents—“ In no case whatever shall I again be a member of any 
ministry ; during what may remain of my public life, I shall be the ser- 
vant of none but you,” they saw that be spoke truly, that he had really 
done with cabinets and governments here, that the feeble thread might be 
snapped without warning at any moment; and some at least among 
them felt grateful that the atonement which they owed to the greatest 
orator and historian of his generation had not been delayed until! it was 
too late. SHIRLEY. 

ee 


FAIR ONES WITH GOLDEN LOCKS. 


(This curious record was omitted from a Memoir of Vittoria Colonna that ap- 
peared recently in these columns.— Ed. Albion.) 


The poets, ancient and modern, have a deal to say about golden 
tresses, yellow ditto, and otbers of kindred hues, more or lees akin. And 
commentators have been diligent to trace out their meaning, not 
without some solicitade, at times, lest pare and simple red should turn 
out to be the desideratum. What else could Theocritas mean when he 
made two of bis handsome swaius purrotriko—with tresses like fire? Mr. 
Leigh Hant, in reference to this very epithet, cannot believe the fa- 
vourite golden hair to have been red—for which colour, nevertheless, he 
frankly owns a sort of tenderness—but he thinks the ey | closer 
than modern taste would approve, and that golden went a good deal be 
yond what it is sometimes sup to have been, auburn. “ The word 
yellow, a convertible term for it, will not do for auburn. Auburn is a 
rare and glorious colour, and we oe will always be admired by us 
of the north, where the fair complexions that recommended golden 
are as easy to be met with, as they are difficult in the south.” Ovid and 
Anacreon are quoted to the purpose—a couplet from the latter being 
rendered by Ben Jonson in a single line, “Gold u a ground of 
black.” But Mr. Hunt appeals to a memorandum in his possession, 
“ worth a thousand treatises of the learned,’’ to show what Italian con- 
noisseurs at least understood by golden hait. This is a solitary hair of 
Vittoria Colonna’s contemporary, the famous, or infamous, Lucretia Bor- 
gia, “ whom Ariosto has praised for ber virtues, and whom the rest of the 
world (Mr. Roscoe excepted, plus optimists Leontius) is so contented to 
think a wretch.” It was Lord B ’s gift to the author of “ Rimini,” 
and was obtained from a lock of her hair preserved in the Ambrosian 
library,at Milan. And its possessor reports of it, that if ever hair was 
golden, this is. “It is not red, it is not yellow, it is not auburn: it is 
golden and nothing else; and, though natural-looking too, must have 
had a surprising appearance in the mass.” hair meand'ring with 
id gold is the last line of a quatrain which Mr. Landor composed in 
onour of this “ bright particular” relic. 
Chaucer in his vision of the Queen of Love tells us that 
———aill her here it shone as gold so fine, 
Dishevel, crisp. 
In another vision be sees beauty “with here shene as gla” 
1 eee ata suring aere.” to0, 
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Venus in another of his : “Her giltd heerés with a goldé thr 
Ybound were, phe ded ron ®' lay.” The snowy ladye created by 
"s witch y “err is carefully prov with the sem- 
of chiome d’oro: 
Instead of yellow lockes she did 


With golden wyre to weave her curled head : 
Yet golden wyre was not so yellow thryse 
As Florimell’s fayre heare,— 
as may readily enough be sa without too wyre-drawn an objection 
to the old lady’s handicraft. Britomart, again, doffs her helmet, 
“her golden lockes, that were upbound still in a knot,” are said, in their 
descent, to have 
About her backe and all her bodie wound : 
Like as the shining sky in sammes’s night * * * 
Is creasted with all lines of firie light, &c. 
Here, too, is another picture in the same effulgent style : 
her yellow heare * * * 
Like to a golden border did appeare, 
Framed in goldsmithes forge with cunning hand : 
Yet goldsmithes cunning could not understand 
To frame such subtle wyre, so shinie cleare : 
For it did glister like the golden sand, 
The which Pactolus with his waters shere 
Throws forth upon the rivage round about him nere. 
So the virgin bright Alma’s “ yellow golden heare was trimly woven, and 
in tresses wrought.’ And in fine, Spenser makes it a foremost danger 
in “ beauties lovely baite,” that thereby a man is “ wrapt in fetters of 
a golden tresse.”” We might corroborate gentle Edmund's preference 
by copious testimonies from other Elizabethan poets. Robert Greene in 
particular abounds with parallel passages. Thus, in his Description of 
Silvestro’s Lady, fantastically enough, 
Her hair of golden hue doth dim the beams 
That proud Apollo giveth from his coach. 
In his “ Francesco’s Roundelay,””— 
The golden wires that checker in the day 
Inferior to the tresses of her hair, 
Her amber trammels did my hear dismay, Xc. 
In his “ Penitent Palmer’s Ode ”— 
I thought my mistress’ hairs were gold, 
And in their locks my heart I fold ; 
Her amber tresses were the sight 
That wrapped me in vain delight. 
He shows us Dian’s nymphs “bathing their golden hair” (in rhyme) ; 
and in the case of a cherry-red Phillis, calls “ Phoebus’ wires compared 
to her hairs unwortby the praising” (hexameter) ; and begins an Ode 


with 
When gods had framed the sweet of women’s face, 
And locked men’s looks within their golden hair .. . 
and again brings in a peerless pastoral Phillis, “Gold her hair, bright 
her eyne, like to Phoebus ia his shine.” 5S makes Portia’s 
“ sunny locks hang on her temples like a golden fleece ;” and her bride- 
groom talks of “ those crisped, snaky, golden locks [not meaning hers, look 
you}, which make such wanton gambols with the wind,” and do terrible 
execution the while; saying, too, of his lady-love’s portrait in leaden 
casket he opens, 
Here in her hairs 


The ays the spider ; and hath woven 
agent one wlanden 
Faster than gnats in cobwebs. 


In such a web was caught our Edward the Fourth—of whose ambitious 
wife, Elizabeth Woodville, in an historical novel of authority on such 
points, we read : “ her hair of the yellow, considered then the per- 
tection of beauty, flowed so aod so shiniog down her shoulders, 
almost to the knees, that it seemed like a mantle of gold,”—Edward’s 
own locks, by the way, being “ of a rich colour,” that “ flowed not 
in curls, but straight to his shoulders.” —In his sixty-eighth sonnet Shak- 
speare alludes (as he also does in one of Bassanio’s speeches, just quoted) 
to the custom of viola grave to procure tresses so much in request, 
and adapt them to livi t otherwise less favoured) heads : 





! 
| 
| 


Before the golden tresses of the dead, 

The right of sepulchres, were shorn away, 
To live a second life on a second head, 

Ere beauty’s dead fleece made another gay. 


The tresses thus obtained, the tators tell us, were dyed a reddish or 
golden colour, in compliment to Queen Elizabeth, whose natural hair was 
of that hue, and who herself set the example of wearing artificial locks. 

If Milton paints our first progenitor with “ hyacinthine locks,” to Eve 
he gives the chiome d’oro, rich and rare : 


She, as a veil, down to the slender waist, 
Her unadorned golden tresses wore 
Dishevell’d, but in wanton ringlets waved 
As the vine curls her tendrils. 


Milton, we may infer, considered black the best beseeming colour for 
the locks of model manhood. Had Ben Jonson been the writer, we may 
conjecture what colouring he would have given to Adam’s bair, from a 
passage in the Underwoods, one line of which has been cited already : 

“ Young I'd have him too, and fair, 
Yet a man ; with crispéd hair, 
Cast in thousand snares and rings, 
For Love's fingers and his wings, 
Chestnut colour, or more slack, 
Gold upon a ground of black,” 


of, we may suppose, a thot-silky look. The stress laid in many of these 
versicles, on “ crispéd,” is noticeable, and points to a particular species, 

which every reader must have recognised, of the hair called golden. 
Scott tells us, of Malcolm Gram, that “his flaxen hair, of sunny hue, 
curled closely round his bonnet blue ”—which might, to malicious anti- 
Caledonians, suggest more than a soupcon of rousseau. Nero himself has 
been glorified as a golden-headed, sua-crowned emperor, albeit his hair 
was not, says Mr. Merivale, “ the bright aubarn of Apollo, the delight of 
the Romans, to which it was so often likened, but yellowish or sandy.” 
C'est différent,—but people are apt (especially when an emperor’s in the 
case) to make mistakes of this kind. They fling about their golden 
epithets with lavish indiscretion. A paragraph in the latest Life of Shelley 
offers an example of this careless non-distinction of colours. “ Persons 
who had never seen Shelley, or were incapable of correctly Sas 
hues and shades of colour, have sometimes erroneously assi to him 
‘ golden hair ;’ it was of a dark brown, without a tinge of red, or — 
was in the poor 





there was no more gold in bis hair, than there usuall 

fellow’s pocket.” And yet, in some lights, hair even thus described may 
assume the sunny aspect intimated io Ben’s line, of gold upon a ground of 
black. 


Though modern poets may no longer find such a love-lock as their 
elders did, in each particular bair of the chiome d’oro, still they i in 
worshipful allusione—some of them quite redundantly—to tresses of this 
tendency. Tennyson’s (none bas “ deep hair ambrosial, len round 
her lucid throat and shoulder ;” and her lover’s “sunny hair clustered 
about his temples like a God's.” Longfellow’s ideal Maidenhood has 
locks that 

—— outshine the sun, 
Golden tresses, wreathed in one, 
As the braided streamlets run. 


Babe Christabel’s brow with a very “dawn of light was crown’d, and 
reeling ringlets shower’d round, like sunny sheaves ®f golden beams”— 
and another heroine of the same poet’s manufacture (in some manufacto- 
ries gold is dirt cheap) has “ a sumptuous wealth of golden bair.” Mr. 
Alexander Smith, too, spares no expense as regards this precious metal : 
“ like young Apollo, in bis golden curls ;” “his cataract of golden 
curls ;”’ “ one white hand hidden in a golden shoal of ringlets ;” “round 
his white temples ree/ed bis golden hair, in ringlets beautifal, &c.”” No 
wonder heroes of this make-up are a thought light-headed, with those 
reeling ringlets of theire. Not with them would we class one of Mrs. 
Browning’s fair visions—the Onora whose 
—— hair droops in clouds amber-coloured, till stirred 
Into gold by the gesture that comes with a word. 

Nor the many glimpses we catch in Mr. Browning’s poems, of kindred 
hues, after Titian’s own heart. The author of “ Paracelsus” is, indeed, 
addicted beyond the ordinary to aureoli capilli and their coronal congeners. 
His lady, in “ A Lovers’ Quarrel,” “ powders her hair with gold.” His 
Evelyn Hope’s “ bair was amber” and “young gold.” The last stanza 
of his “ Toccata of Galuppi’s” asks, 

Dear dead women, with such hair, 

Used to hang and brush their bosoms 
Elsewhere he celebrates “ the hair-plait’s chestnut-gold,” and hair unfil- 
leted that “ spread through the void with a rich outburst, chesnut gold- 


; what’s become of all the gold 











in! ,? and of a certain “ face beneath its garniture of curly gold,” 
and of “ hairs” whose “ and darks oft. into fairy 
sparks....the dark , the coatrolied —As art 
pagent gy gold,”—and so on, in a like sensuous strain, not always easy 
to unravel. 

Were we to add to all this anthology a om of elegant extracts 
from prose romance, we should verily no end, in the wandering 
mazes lost, and tangles, of Newra’s hair. Mr. Kingsley’s Alexandrian 
heroine is seen wearing a “ gold net, which looped back, from her fore- 
head to her neck, hair the colour and gloss of which were hardly distin- 
guishable from that of the metal itself, such as Athene might have envied 
for tint, and mass, and ripple.” There is a specimen to begin with—but 
with it must this else illimitable digression declare itself defanct. 


Sa 
CURIOUS STATE PAPERS, 1623—25. 

A fourth volume of Calendars of the Domestic Papers of James the 
First completes the series for that reign, Mrs. Green’s task is done, and 
she is engaged on other work. Merely to say that the labour of compil- 
ing the Calendars had been performed swiftly, deftly, and knowingly, 
would in most cases be praise enough, but not so in Mrs. Green’s case. 
Her conscience seems to have been at work as wellas her hand. She has 
used her eyes and ber pen with a sense of responsibility rare under all 
circumstances, and most rare, perhaps, in circumstances which, by their 
very nature, preclude immediate appreciation of honest skill and pati- 
ence, or detection of igaorance and baste. Errors, no doubt, may be 
found in her Calendars ; “ to err is human :” but they are probably few 
in number, and trivial in character. We have gone over the original 
papers for nearly the whole reign, aod we are in a position to pay Mrs. 
Ggeen the tribute of our admiration and thanks. 

On looking back at the four thick volumes which Mrs. Green has sent 
into the world, as the result of her devotion, we are struck anew with the 
magnificent extent of our historical records,—for the most part unused— 
unread—unknown historical records. Every one has beard the anecdote 
of Hume. The great writer went down to the Paper Office to look over 
the vouchers of that English history on which he had en, his pen, 
but the extent of the collections frightened him away. Live to be old 
as Methusaleh he could never read them through; and he preferred to 
write a book without the facts rather than not write a book atall. Yet 
Hume saw only a part of his difficulty. The reader with Mrs. Green’s 
four volumes in hand may partly understand Hume’s perplexity. 

In about three thousand pages of solid type he will find himself intro- 
duced to a knowledge of the existence of about 25,000 documents of the 
Domestic Series of a single reign; all of which should be read by the 
general historian of that reign ; many of them are in cipher, or in writ- 
ing more puzzling than cipher. This is only one department even of the 
State Papers. Let the aspiring Hume go with us isto the Foreign De- 
partment. Let him cast an eye over the long rows of bundles from 
Antigua to Zealend. Let bim open one or two of these bundles—just as 
samples of the four or five hundred he may have to go through,—let 
him look at the handwriting and the ciphers—ciphers often without 
keys—letters without date or signature—yet of the utmost consequence 

and a j + 





when read as part of the series. Let him note the languag 
in which they are written,—Tuscan more crabbed than Dante’s, Castilian 
to have driven Lopes mad, High Datch and Low Dutch, Diplomatic 
Latin, Liogua Franca, the refage of men who knew no language at all. 
When he has mastered twenty of these papers by way of exercise, let him 
go with us to the Department of Trade and Planta’ (what we should 
now call Colonial Papers), and run his eye along the silent and dusty 
shelves, little distarbed by literary adventurers. On these shelves, we 
may tell him, lie unread, and almost unreadable, the official histories of 
every dependency of the English Crowa—the long 6! of how America 
was founded, Australia discovered and settled, the Cape conquered— 
stories infinitely preeious, and of the very blood and marrow of our his- 
tory as a nation and asarace. Pass we to the Irish Papers—a collection 
uorivalled in extent and interest—containing a tale of insubordination 
and rebellion from the age in which Malachi wore the collar of gold down 
to that in which Mr. Smith O’Brien rose among the cabbages, and along 
the whole line alive with anecdotes and detail. Then there are Border 

(with reports that read like prose versions of Chevy Chase, said 














to have made Sir Walter’s eyes glisten), Sign Manuals, Deeds, Warrant 
Books, and Ancient Maps (ore which Hackluyt would have pored till 


he became blind),—a collection delightfal and awful to contemplate. 
Yet we have scarcely exhausted the State Paper Office. We must go to 
other places to inspect the Star Chamber Papers—the Admiralty Papers 
—the Legal Records, the Privy Council Registers, the Guildhall Papers 
—and £0 through the public departments—not to speak of the Wills 
Office, the British Museum Collections, the Bodleian treasures,—each 
most extensive, and without a careful examivation of which our bewil- 
dered Hume is in no condition to write his History of Eagland. Ten 
lives, and the industry of ten Hallams, might carry him through this 
preliminary inquiry. He would then be able, with fair knowledge of its 
value, to begin and read the whole mass of the printed literature of the 
age. And this done, he could write his history of a single reign. 

In sach a way one sees most clearly the advantages of Calendars like 
these by Mrs. Green, They reduce enormously the labour of consulta- 
tion. They do not supersede the reading of originale, but they save the 
pains and loss of reading and deciphering papers of no real interest for 
your purpose, 

From the particular volume now open on our desk, and which brings 
down the story to the death of James, we shall make two or three ex- 
tracts—just to show how sterling is the illustrative matter now for the 
first time brought to bear on the past. The first paper we transcribe 
throws new light on a point of ougdramatic history. It is known that 
when Prince Charles returned from his romantic expedition to Madrid in 
search of a wife, wae} hate against Spain and against her Ambassador 
Gondomar took the most insulting and extravagant shapes. Ballads of 
which Gondomar was the hero were sung in every tavern, and a play in 
which he Par by name was brought out at the Globe Theatre. 
play was Middleton’s “ Game of Chess ;” Philip the Third, Gondomar, 
and the Archbishop of Spalatro figured in the drama, very little to the 
credit or comfort of such illustrious persons. The success was startling. 
No play had ever drawn such houses as “ The Game of Chess.” Nobles 
from the Strand and Puritans from Blackfriars flocked over the water to 
Bankside to see the Spanish conspiracy laid bare. Those who meant to 
secure seats had to be at the doors by one o'clock. The players took 
more than a hundred nds each day—a sum never reached 
even when Sh w the town to a new play. People went to see 
Gondomar strat, to hear him rave. The actors made him up with a 
peculiar care ; buying some of his old clothes and the litter of his house ; 
so as to present him “ in his habit as he lived.” These new particulara 
we glean from two unpublished letters—one from Sir Francis Nethereole 
to Sir Dadley Carleton, London, August 14, 1624, and another from 
Chamberlain to Carleton, London, August 21. Gondomar flew to the 
King, and by the King’s command Mr. tary Conway wrote the fol- 
lowing note to the Privy Council :— 

“ Conway tothe Privy Council, 

“ May it Dg your Lordships,—His Majesty hath received informa- 
tion from the Spanish Ambassador of a very scandalous comedy acted 
publicly by the ing’s players, wherein they take the boldness and pre- 
sumption, in a rude dishonourable fashion, to represent on the stage 
the — of His Majesty the King of Spain, the Conde de Gondomar, 
the Bishop of Spalatro, &c. His Majesty remembers well there was a 
commandment and restraint given against the representing of any mo- 
dern Christian kings in those stage plays, and woaoders much both at the 
boldness now taken by that company and also that it hath been permit- 
ted to be foreacted, and that the first notice thereof should be brought to 
him by a foreign ambassador, while so many ministers of his own are 
thereabouts, and cannot but have heard of it. His Majesty’s pleasure is, 
that your Lordships presently call before you as well the poet that made 
the comedy as the comedians that acted it, and, u examination of 
them, to commit them, or sach of them as you shall find most a 
unto prison, if you find cause, or otherwise take security for their f 
coming, and then certify His Majesty what you find that comedy to be, 
in what points it is most offensive, by whom it was made, by whom 
pe what course you think fittest to be held for the << 
and e punishment of the present offenders, and to restrain such in- 
solent and licentious presumption for the future. This is the charge I 
have received from His Majesty ; and with it I make bold to offer to 
your Lordships the humble service of your Lordships’ most humble ser- 
vant, ww. Conway.” 

“ Aug. 12, 1624.” 


An abstract of this note is entered in the Privy Council Register, 
where it was seen by Mr. Collier, and transferred to bis account of this 
“ Game of Oness” (“ Annals of the Stage,’ i. 449.) The note itself is 
in the mass of precious Conway Papers restored to the nation by the late 





Wilson Croker. The reply of the Council is in the same collection ; and 

the papers now made available add considerably to the very scanty ma- 

“a oted Site the 7 sated gossip of the London stage—c! 

Connected w: e con o' & 

enougt blaoe in orory History ofthe Stage or of Dramatle Litera 

tare— ‘al accident at the Blackfriars, Nov. 5, 1623. Camden, 

alive at the time, says the theatre fell in and killed elghiy-tve of the 
be house that 


spectators ; but he was in error as to the playhouse. 
fell was the one next tothe French Ambemador's and the Blackitiars 
ence of the Roman Oatho- 


theatre. dren sede reg confer: 

lics, the first they been allowed to hold publicly in London for sixty 

years, and the common people rejoiced over the calamity as a visible 

chastisement from heaven. Several ballads and pampblets celebrated 

the event ; but Government, busy with the project of a match for Prince 

Charles, and courting the Spaniards and the Pope, suppressed these ex~ 

pressions of pablic joy. One or two prints remain ; including a broad- 

side of descriptive verse, which is preserved in the Library of the 

of Antiquaries, and has been partly reprinted by Mr. Collier (“ An 

of the Stage,” i. 400). The following letter contains a number of hitherto 

unknown particulars :-— 
“ Chamberlain to Carleton. 

“ My very good Lord,—The next day after I wrote last here fell out a 
pitiful accident in the Blackfriars, where the Papists had hired a house 
next to the French ambassador’s (that so ring 4 might be as it were under 
his protection), to hold their assemblies, say Mass, meet at sermons, and 
perform all other their exercises and rites after the Romish manner. A 
great multitade being met there on the 26th of last month to hear Father 
Drurie, a famous Jesuit among them, preach in an upper room, the floor 
sunk under them, or rather the beams and joists not able to bear the 
weight broke in the midst, being otherwise found upon search and view 
in no way faulty or rotten, but strongand sound. Many perished, 
battered and bruised, but most part smothered, for the first floor fell wi 
such violence that it broke down a second under It, though the walls and 
roof stirred not, but stand firm. Besides Father Drurie and one Ridj 
diah, another Jesuit, the Lady Webbe («ister to Sir Lewis Tresham,) Mrs, 
Somniers, and some few young gentlewomen, we hear of none bat mean 
people, to the number of ninety-five, or thereabout, though some speak 
of more, for in the first confusion many were conveyed away by their 
friends, and said to be concealed. If the day had not been so very foul 
many greater persons had been taken in the trap; bat God provided 
better for them, though the Papists gave out it was a great blessing for 
them that perished, because their dying in this manner is a supersedeas 
from purgatory, and that they are gone directly to heaven,—and their 
priests will not allow it to be called or thought a jadgment, but only a 
work of God. A number were hart, and lost their limbs, who 
found little help or comfort at first, our ple being grown so savage 
and barbarous that they refused to assist } ee with drink, aqua vite, or 
any other cordials in their necessity, but rather insulted upon them with 
taunts and gibes in their affliction as they were carried away all that 
evening and the night following "owe the mischance fell about four o’clock 
in the afternoon, about the middle of their sermon), and even in Cheap- 
side, where they should be more civil, they were ready to pull and tear 


Webbe was buried with great solemnity at the 
Ely House Chapel,—the rest in other churches as their friends could pro- 
cure. We look for some relation of this in priat, and there was 
one two days SS called in again, for what reason IE 
know not. Mach di ing here is of all the circumstances belonging 
to this business,—some descant much of the day being their Sth of No- 
vember,—but in my jadgment nothing is more remarkable than that this 
was the first so solemn assembly of theirs that I have known or heard of 
in England these threescore years and more, and whereby you may see 
how bold and forward they are upon a littie connivance, and yet it should 
seem they have better assurance than we are aware of. I commend our 
carriage in this accident, for generally they do not dilate nor 
aggravate it very much,—and for those that I have heard, if they touch 
it at all, they do it temperately and charitably, The French ambassa- 
thon: 











; this mischance was so near him, had no manner 
any of his people ; he himself was not at home when it fell out, being 
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gone to visit the Venetian ambassador,—and upon the news removed his 
lodging to the Earl of Marche’s in Drury Lane, where he yet continues, 
for aught I hear.” 

“ Nov. 8, 1623.” 

In the papers now made accessible by Mrs. Green’s Calendars there 
are numerous references to Wotton, Jouson, Donne, and the poets, as 
well as to Bacon, Raleigh, Coke, and other men connected with public 
life and letters. The Calendar is in the highest degree valuable and at- 


tractive.— A‘heneun. 
——— 


THE SHADOW IN THE HOUSE. 
CHAPTER XXVL—A SILVER LINING TO THE CLOUD. 
Early snow lies upon the ground ; early, for it is yet only the begin- 
ning of December, and the first fall around Bletchworth generally takes 

lace after Christmas. Mr. Dell stands at his dressing-table, and, as he 

ooke out upon the landscape, so prematurely wintry, begins to speculate 
on some mystic tie between the life of nature and his own life ; for he, a 
young man, is beginning to grow gray with anxiety, and as his soul looks 
forward, more and more cheerless does it find the prospect. Yet he 
scarcely dares to look back, for the contrast between what was and what 
is, between what he anticipated and what he has found, is too terrible, 
and enhances a thousand fold the intensity of present suffering. 

Hie wife, since the shock she received by the running away of her 
horse, ie growing daily more and more feeble. He feels that in spite of 
all he can do, by the tenderest care and watcbfulness, and by the most 
absolute self-abnegation to check the insidious malady—whatever it may 
be—in epite of all bis wrestling with, and yearnings to deny the fact, he 
feels that his efforts are failing. Never, by any chance, does he let her 
see the shadow upon his face, or hear the least touch of fear or repining 
on his tongue. He is called upon at last to show whatever of mantiness 
there may be in him, and he nobly responds. There is nothing that he 
could not do or suffer to eave that one dear life, so precious to him, and 


“ Well, now, darling, tell me, why do n’t you go out?” 

“TI will, if you wish me.” 

“T know that, but I see ydu never do it unless I wish ; and when you 
are about the business you make me always regret I said anything on the 
subject.” 7 

“Dol? Forgive me—but—but all exertion seems a pain to me— 
walking peculiarly so.’’ 

“Then why not ride, and let me lead 

“T felt worse the last time we did so. 

“ And you never sing now. Try.” 

“Oh, dearest, tears come if I do try—not words.” And the tearscame 
then, as though the very word were an irresistible signal of command 
| which they must obey. 
| © Let them come ; let them flow forth, at their own will. Lean here, 
| darling, and weep away all this gathered sadness and gloom. There! 
There! There! We have been much too wise, mach too kaowing ; have 
been altogether much too confident in our self-conceit ; have had too 
much faith, God forgive me! in our tricks to impose upon each other. 
Ir them b forth. Yes, we’ve done with allthat now. There ! 
There! Look up! Fear nothing yet. We have done no wrong. The 
heavenly depths still encircle us ; God has not yet died out of his world, 
or left it to its own blind ways! Ob, we of little faith! Come, come— 
cheer thee. We will, we must shake off this inexplicable weight—this 
gloom—this atheistic despair. Sap we go to London for awhile? I 
will take you to one of the most skilful physicians I can find ; let us hear 
what he says.” Winoy slightly shook her head, without otherwise mov- 
ing it from where it lay on his breast. And so he tried a different 
conrse, 


your horse.” 
+) 








as if listening to the storm, or as if expecting some signal. She takes q 
dressing-gown from the high peg on which it is hung, and puts it on, 
Her little taper, in a silver candlestick, is already lighted. She takes it 
up, and with no other covering, opens the external door leading to the 
windiog stone steps, and descends. The light is instantly blown out by 
the wind ; and her long hair flies abroad in a thousand filmy lines, but 
she heeds it not. She pauses on one stair, and seems to hold the raylesg 
candle to it, while she muarmars— 

“ Yes, it is still there. How very like. Strange! Should I find q 
secret hidden beneath if I were to search? Hiddea by some one who 
would trust to nothing less than stone to keep it down ?” 

She crosses ia the old track, below the cedars. She shriaks not from 
the cold,—though the snow is pressing in upon her bare feet, and filling 
with sloppy moisture ber velvet slippers, trimmed with a kind of snow 
of their own, the swan’s-down fur. Neither do the wild blasts make her 
pause, she does not even notice them, though they are sweeping ber hair 
madly to and fro, and at times making it lash her face as with a whip, 
On she goes, the avenue, and down towards the spot where lie buried 
the mutilated remains of the portrait of Mrs. Dell. Notwithstanding the 
darkness, she fasteas upon the very tuft: no snow has fallen there, itis 80 
overshadowed by trees. She takes the tuft gently up, and puts.it aside, 
to be again replaced by and-by ; and then she feels for the bits of 
and as her quest is successful, she exclaims in the same unearthly voice 
as before,— 

“ Yes, yes, quite safe! and I may be at ease now! O, for the long, 
2 sleep that I may now welcome at last!” 
ben there was a heavy, painful sigh ; and she sat down in the old 





“ Will you then, dearest, teli me yourself, in fall frankness of soul, 
what you think may be, or know must be, the matter with you?” 

There was no answer for a long time. And the husband rested his own 
| head on the dear head below, and tried to hash the throbbings of his 
|own half-desperate, half-frantic heart, before he again addressed her. 





| 


spot and appeared to ruminate. It was a considerable time before she 
again spoke—and the tone was strangely low and mufiled :— 

“No, no hurry ; beware of that! No circumstance forgotten—no ac- 
cident unprovided for. A sufficient cause for every phenomenon, Who 
will then say there is danger? Idle word! There is no danger for the 
soul that is true to iteelf. No, there must be no discovery possible—no 


he is conscious that if he can save it, it will be only by heroic self-denial | And that silence and position seemed to bring a kind of peace to both of | trace left behind to guide the tracking sleuth-hounds of justice to their 


and unfailing celf-control upon his part. 
But be is mistaken in thinking W 
subtle affinities of thought and instinct, what is passing in his breast. 
And if she could have experienced a deeper, a higher, or a holier affec- 
tion for him than before, she would have felt it now. She tries her very 


them ; and he seemed to understand, without another word being said, 


whispered therefore to her softly— 
“Now, Winoy!” And sbe pressed his hand, which lay in hers, and 


seemed still relactant, yet still making no sign of refusal. At last, with 


| prey! And then whea all is prepared, look yet again aud again—take 


inny does not detect, by a thousand | that she intended to say something to him soon. After another pause he | care—that no single link er member, however apparently worthless or 
| insignificant, be missing. Ay, then strike! Sott. It is done. Come 


away. Nosecond touch. The blow needs no repetition. Come away. 
Destroy now for ever all vestiges of the particular instrament! Come 


utmost to respond to his cheering brusque voice, bis genial smile (which, | ® deep sigh, she rose, and then, strange to say, a faint colour appeared | away! Leave the deadly miner to work unseen—unsuspected—below 


however, he dares not let her eye rest on too long, unless she is really 
kindled by it,) his merry laugh (which he shrinks from himself the mo- 
ment he hears it, and wonders how it must affect her,) his quips and jests 
and pretended fits of anger—sbe takes all this in seeming belief of its 
reality, aud so the end is, in a measare, gained: both are combining to 
keep off to the last possible moment, trusting still to avert the fatal hour 
when they must together acknowledge the impending doom. Oh, loving 
end faithful hearts! ye would turn bypocrisy itself into an almost sublime 
virtue. 

But Mr. Dell will no longer be content with all these instinctive efforts 
that his love and his general knowledge of life have suggested. Uawil- 
ling as he has been to overpower her reluctance to seek other advice, 
while there was the least probability of success by their own unaided ef- 
forts, he now determines there shall be no more delay—something must 
and shall be done, and the only question is how to gain her free consent 
and evraest co-operation ; both of which he feels are indispensable to 
success. Tbe great difficulty is that he must now indirectly own to her 
what a kindly deceiver he has been. He dreads, with almost mortal fear, 
meeting the ghosts of his own bold assurances to ber the instant he al- 
lows the words to escape from him—* Winny, you must do this, or there 
may be danger.”’ 

ut Mr. Dell js a man who never really postpones action when he be- 
lieves it a duty to act; who would never, for instance, with all bis self- 
indulgence, put off inevitable pain with a weak desire to inflict it on the 
to-morrow in order simply to spare to-day. He determines therefore to 

k to Winny, now before dinner ; and be goes slowly to her room, 

aping out as he goes the things he will say, and the limits withia 

he will speak, He finds her sitting on a chair at the window, and 
ing on the curved end of a little sofa, looking on the snow-covered lawn, 
or at the equally snowy mountainous blocks in the sky, which are slowly, 
and majestically sai!ing through the blue depths of the atmosphere. She 
has placed a little cushion at her back to relieve her weary, sensitive 
frame ; but io no other respect does her husband perceive, for the mo- 
ment, any evidence of her suffering and debility. She sits fixed, motion- 
lese, buried in reverie, and does not even hear him enter—a sound that 
is always the first (o penetrate through ber ears, and to awaken her heart, 
however they may be closed for the time to worldly impressions. He 
does not like—in truth he is afraid—to trust himself to listen to anything 
she may ha: , in her supposed solitude, to say. He still clings to 
hope #0 vividly, yet so feverishly, that he is alike alarmed and impatient 
with himself if there is the least suggestion of a word or a fact that might 
Gispute the basis of his hope. He bas a kind of fear she may say some- 
thing to open to both, and while both are thus together (20 tas encre 
can fe no longer any kindly or wise allusion possible between them,) the 
vista that he knows 


k 
both are dreading to look into. But he is unwilling 
to disturb her. It is just possible she may, even in that attitade, have 
asleep, and so be obtaining a relief from the ever-craving restless- 
ness which is destroying her. 
bears her say in tones so low that none but himself could at once hear 


But Winny is not asleep, and presently he 


them and understand their meaning— 

“ To live poetry! yes, surely the time will come when that will be the 
only aim of the great ones of the earth! After all, how feeble is the 
writing of poetry in the comparison! To round one’s life like a true 
poem ; to make it march to rbythm, as though we kept time to unseen 
ange!l-feet by our side ; to fill it with music, and (with everything else 
that is most sweet, true, loving, nd and progressive; to make it 
overflow with its own garnered wealth, yet know that the smallest parts 
into which it is possible to divide that wealth, each whispers to us— 
“ Forget not the incalculable treasures left behind where you found me ;”’ 
to make it shun, with a glorious disdain, all that is intrinsically com- 
mon-place, sordid, or mean, while taking ever-increasing delight in tend- 
ing, advancing, and making more beautiful the simple, the necessary, the 
domestic, and the familiar ; a life like our day, visibly springing trom, 
and going to, ineffable glory ; waking, like the day, at the challenge of 
the sanrize to a noble rivalry in duty ; sleeping at night with sunset in 
all the conqueror’s purple and gold, in guerdon of the conquests achieved 
over real diiculties, in token of the triumph that belongs to those who 
leave the earth as they rest better than they found it when they rose! 
Ab yes, to live such poetry! to show to a slowly awakening, but at last 
roused and grateful brotherhood, that the eternal instincts ure the only 
eternal truths—the links of the electric chain on which God’s own finger 
seems ever to rest—and that when these instinc!s fail us, or turn against 
us, it must be because we have first neglected them, turned against and 
Outraged them ; that our worst troubles, individual or social, are those 
of our own making, and will be cured whenever we resolutely determine 
they shall be so; that our social deformities are at once our crime and 
punishment ; our eternal struggles against each other the penalty for not 
struggling with each other, side by side, to overthrow the barriers of ig- 
norance and selfishness, which alone divide the great family from its 
wondrous inheritance, its promised land, its golden age, of which the 
foretaste only was given in the past—like the rainbow spanning the storm 
—to give promise for the future. This were, indeed, not only to live 
poetry, but all that poetry can ever grasp in its wide-embracing arms, 
even when yearning with its whole soul for one moment of passionate com- 


munion, though knowing that, in the next, it must let the angel go, as | comforting herself with the reflection that she eould easily light the fire 


Jacob did.” 

“ Nay, but Winny,” said Mr. Dell, advancing, yet so gently, and with 
such an admonitory sign from his finger to her to be still, that she might 
not have time to be startled, “ why not live poetry and write it too? 
You can’t place your poet, when he does thus live as well as write, upon 
@ pedestal, as you mag your Simon Stylites, and call the world to wit- 
ness and to imitate. The press, Wincy, the press—there is your poet- 
pedestal ; and books are, in their way, not only an agreeable, but a sub- 
stantial world, as Wordeworth, I think, calls them. Bat in this I agree 
with you, that the poet should not shut himself up in his four-walled 
room, and think that there alone he can solve the problem of his own 
life, or the problem of the greater life to which bis own serves but as the 
key-note—that of Humanity! You meant that, did you not ?” 

“ Perbaps,” 

* If not, I shall say you were simply finding an ingenious excuse with 
which to meet me, when I asked for the morning’s work, eh?” And Mr. 
Dell smiled his usval smile, but felt it dying out as he remembered the 
business upon which be had come. 

“Sit bere, Winny,” he said, and he took her by the hand, while the 
other glided round her waist, and supported her with the gentlest possi- 
ble clasp to the sofa, “1 want to have little talk with you; and you 
know you are at once so very shrewd, and so very straightforward, that 
if Edo n’t blurt out at once all I have to say, you not only punish me 
by anticipating, but by making things worse tvan they are. yinay took 
his band, kissed it, and turned away in deep silence. 


| on her face as Mr. Dell caught a side view of it, for she did not look at 

| him, bat took his hand, and led him across the corridor towards their 

| bed-room, and he thought, at first, she was going there, pane to 
with him, before venturing to say—Oh God! with what panied 


ray | 


he ing cry—a world peopled by one sand-grain of life the less, and enriched 


| life’s citadel, Come away,—before it falls in ruins. See, as yet he 
leaves all outwardly fair and strong; bat the hour of vengeance draws 
uigh—and there will be a sudden sinking of the foundatious, a despair- 


thought of the possibility of what she might have to say, thus prefaced! | by one pretty ideal ruin the more. 


But no ; it was not to their bed-chamber she weot ; bat to a little dress- | 


‘ing room adjoining it, belonging to ber, and which he remembered now 
| to have noticed that she always kept locked. As they went in he caught 
| another glimpse of her countenance, and he saw what was decidedly a 
rosy hue, straggling with the palor beneath, and new hope sprang into 
life ia bis soul at the sight, and wonderfully comforted him. 
She led him to an antique-looking walnut cabinet, a kind of personal 
present from him to her, for it was a great favourite with him, and used 
to stand in his studio; but seeing, not long after their marriage, his | 
wife’s great interest in it (for it was full of curious, out-of-the-way 
places, secret drawers, and, as he said, probably untold-of wealth, hid- | 
den away never to be discovered, unless by some genius inventive as the 
maker’s or her own), caused it to be removed to her dressing-room, 
during her first moi of pleased surprise, and he demanded a kiss by 
way of purch He re bered all this now, and it was to this 
cabinet she had led the way. She took out (rather confasedly) from her 
pocket her bunch of keys, and began to try to unlock the doors ; but the 
key was tapped uselessly against the key-hole so many times by the tre- 
mulous little hand, that Mr. Dell took it from her, and opened the cabinet 
himeelf. His first glance told him—what, however, he hed already di- 
vined—the secret his wife revealed so unwillingly, and yet not alto- 
gether without a kind of sweet womanly satisfaction mantling in her 
modest blushing face. There was displayed on a large shelf, all sorts of 
tiny, fairy-like fabrics in dress, and in every possible variety of delicate 
texture—cambric, silk, and satin—some of them possessiog hues that al- 
most outrivalled the purest and most exquisite colours of the floral world, 
in roseate pinks and ceralean blues, mingling with dove-like greys and 
snowy whites, passing off into ethereal lace, which seemed to be the foam, 
or the crowa,—the atmosphere or the flower of all. And they were all 
obviously for some important yet dimioutive little bit of humanity ; all 
these charming structures, which the fond mother had worked at in se- 
eret. and hoarded also in secret, and which she had come daily to look at 
alone—these smallest of caps, these prettiest of hoods—while wishing 
that the eyes of yet one other person (one only of all the tenants of the 
globe) might share the secret spectacle. Aud Mr. Dell saw it, with an 
emotion aad delight he dare not attempt to express, though his first im- 
pulse was to think of the effect of the gene upon her. And he tried 
e 


anea_more to pondaeh and ~ heart-storm ; for 
though it would not be necessarily one of pain, or danger in iteelf, it 
might become both by mere excess of emotion ; and the innocent jest was 
ready upon his wy lips, bat it was swept off, forgetting in an instant, as 
his wife turned, threw herself into his arms, saying,— 

“O, dearest, perhaps it is because I do not take trom God, as he alone 
will give it, an Sora of our blessings, that I have so suffered, been so 
miserable, so—so ungratefal |” 

Whether Mr. Dell agreed or not, be cared not even to ask himself 
oo day. For a few hours there was a kind of holy sunshine through all 
place. 





oo 
CHAPTER XXVII—GREY GHOST WALK, 


That night Mrs. Dell found, as ueual, she could not sleep, but was ne- 
vertheless conscious of a great relief and change. It was not now the 
restlessness of the body, betokening pain and danger, that troubled her, 
but the activity of her mind, which seemed suddenly released from its 
bodily fetters, and at once strengthened and impelled by its long gather- 
ing—because unused—force. The wind was raging in tumultuous fury 
without ; the neighbouring trees were swaying and creaking and labour- 
ing with their vain protest against the ceaseless disturbance to which 
they were subject ; window sasbes were clamouring in every bed-room to 
the sleepers to awaken, before they were blown out of their very beds ; 
and once Wiony thought she heard the roll of thunder, and she had a sort 
of fancy that all Nature heard it too, and paused like herself for confir- 
mation, so suddenly hushed did everything become, 

There was work in hand outside, and Winny felt there might be work 
| to do inside, and that the one would stimulate and intensify the other. 
| There was a something in the sounds of elemental warfare that always 
| stirred her as Sir Philip Sydney seems to have been stirred by the sound 

of a trampet. It was indeed to her, as to him, a sort of call to arms; 
though she had not his difficalty in choosing between sword and pen, and‘ 
which Fortune ended by making him equally illastrious with both. 
Agaia and again she tried, on account of ber fear of disturbing her 
| husband, to repress this irregular and inconvenient evidence of the acti- 
| vity of the instinct that called her back to her poetical labours. But Mr. 
| Dell was enjoying, under the new hope she had given him, the first night 
| of sound placid sleep he bad kaowa for some time; and she was glad, 
jalike for his sake aud for ber own, that it wasso. She got up very 
| softly, feeliog her way about the room with a sensitive, anerring touch, 
| —for she would not light a candle,—and so dressed herself without the 
| least noise. It was very cold; and she put on an extra dressing-gown, 





in her own littl room. She was just aboat to open the door, when a 
violent crash, as of a branch broken from a tree, caused her to go to the 
| window ; and when there, her attention was drawa to a light in Grace’s 
| room, which surprised her, for the time was very late,—-at least an hour 
| beyond midnight. Winny looked with a vague wish that her eyes could 
| penetrate through the white blind, and see what Grace was doing just 
| then. She had felt recently a strong and growing impression that Grace 
was secretly uabappy. She could not trace this idea to any period ante- 
rior to the accident with the runaway horse; and she could not under- 
| stand why that incident should have stirred in Grace any other emotions 
| than it had prodaced in herself and Mr. Dell, namely, increased affection 
and sympathy ; unless, indeed, the shock bad produced some more seri- 
ous physical injury than they were aware of. But the mere remembrance, 
at such a time as this, of Grace's courage and self-devotion, inspired in 
Winny the desire to go to her, speak to her, comfort her if she really 
needed comfort. With a sigh at the sacrifice of her previous intention, 
—tor she fancied the stream of poetic thoaght was welling up to the sur- 
face of ber soul, wooing her by its freshness and sparkling beauty to 
come and drink of the liviag waters,—she went in the opposite direction, 
with a@ little coiled wax taper in her band, along the corridor towards 
Grace’s room, which was at some distance. Let me leave her thus on 
her way, and look, in advance, into Grace's solitary chamber. 
A tall, rigidly upright figare moves there, as in a trance, or as in sleep ; 
yet her yt open, though fixed in a kind of blank stare. She has 
just risen bed, and stands now in her white night-dress, irresolute, 





“ Bat why did I save her when her own folly might have sealed her 
| fate—and wrapped all else in impenetrable darkness? Ab! have we all 
our weak points—and through them is the unseen messenger bidden to 
| strike? Let me consider. This were a case now for a casuist. Had 
| she then died, no one could say it was I who had let loose the sacred 
fount of life; my previous act must thus have passed into oblivion— 
| nothingness. Why should I not myeelf have wisely forgotten all but the 
| result ; and, innocent in that, bave profited by it in peace? But she did 
not die ; they say I saved her life, Then it she does die now—and if 
here, midway between earth and heaven, a solemn inquest of angels be 
beld upon her body,—and methinks some great clamour is being raised 
all about my ears,—may I not avow defiantly, ‘She owed that life to 
me! I took it,—whether before or after the just debt accrued, what 
matters now!’ 

“ How fair she will look ! why do I always see her thus stretched on 
the low bier—and why can I never by any art or wil! cf mine drive that 
constant smile from ber face? “Tis that which troubles me. *Twill not 
let me sleep. Smiles? What, and knows all? No, no; hush! I will 
not tell her as I intended to tell. Rest, fair one, in peace; there shall 
be no triumph over thy grave. I change and shift strangely. Hadst 
thou lived, perbaps—— |’ 

Here sbe again heaved a low, long, labouring sigh, still finding in it 
no relief. 

“ How hard grows my pillow, night by night. I will again lie down 
now. These busy thoughts must be answered at their own time. Wi 
no more talk : they are answered. ’Twill be daylight soon. Let it not 
look in upon me to take me at disadvantage while I sleep,—to hear me, 
perhaps, murmur in bad dreams. Yes, close the curtains. Not you! 
O God, not,—not you |” 

Lulled, perhaps, by the wind, and half-frozen with the cold, she leaned 
back with her hand on her elbow, and seemed to be, in her thoughts, 
composing herself to rest on her bed. 

When Mrs. Dell had nearly reached Grace’s room, she could see no 
light beneath the door, as she knew she must have seen if one had been 
burning within. Had Grace, then, gone to bed? Most likely. She 
stopped, thought of her little room, and the work which she coveted, 
and was about to retrace her steps, when A. | oe slammed violently 
Ggatast tts treme; aod the DOI 0" the slamming to of 
anotber door beyond, which was evident! to the external air, and 
was admitting a gust of bitter sleety wiod which 
to the very marrow. But all pbysical was forgotten in the 
alarming thoughts,—“ What meant open doors? Where was 
Grace t’’ Winny opened the door from the corridor and went in, gaard- 
ing the taper carefully the while. She passed to the bed ; it was empty, 
but had been recently occupied, for it was not quitecold. She put down 
her taper on the dressing-table, and went to the other door—the one 
opening upon the external staircase—a out into the wild black 
darkness, but coald see nothing, except fanereal-looking plumes of 
the cedars, waving, in strange significance, their heavy, shadow-like 
branches. She iistened, but it was impossible to hear anything ; even a 
ery as dreadful as the one she half-aaticipated would suddenly issue 
from the ground could scarcely have reached her during all that hurly- 

burly of the elements. She shrank back into the room, shivering with 
the deadly cold, and oppressed by the deadly fear that possessed her; a 
fear, however, to which ehe could give no definite form or name. 

She put on some additional clothing bastily obtained from Grace’s 
wardrobe, and sat down, with her old feeling of exhaustion upon her, by 
the dressing table, to think what she should do. She was spared the 
responsibility of a decision, for the door opened, and in stalked that tall 
figure, the face of a ghastly, blueish-white, the teeth chattering, but still 
with the open eyes exhibiting the same blank unconsciousness. For the 
moment Winny did not understand the state in which Grace was, and 
her soul was filled with a supernatural dread, as she saw that face turn 
towards hers without the least sign of recognition,—those eyes pass over 
her, eyes unseeing, nay, as though there were nothiog ia all creation 
that could make itself visible to them just then. But soon she began 
dimly to remember what she had heard of persons walking in their sleep ; 
and she instinetively divined one part, at least, of the secret before her, 
—that the busy, anxious brain bad in some way overieapt itself, and was 
suffering for the outrages it had ioflieted upon its physical framework. 

“ How should she wake her? Might not any attempt at direct inter- 
ference make matters worse ?’’ Winny coald not tell. The case was be- 
yond her experience. Oa the whole, she thought it best to watch her 
awhile ia silence, and be gaided by the first gleam of light that might be 
vouchsafed. 

Grace seemed about to go to bed, but stopped, murmuring, and at first 
Wiany could not hear distinctly what she said. But she saw her go to 
ber garments, and look for somethiag uneasily among them, that she did 
not appear to be able to find. 

“Not here! I could not have left that bebind me! No, no. O, it issafe. 
As though I could lose that!’ And there seemed to be a kiod of low 
laugh, bat Winny could not be sure if the faint sound really signified 
what she supposed. But she saw—with dilating eyes—what it was that 
had been missed, and found ; it was the portrait of Mr. Dell ; and she 
heard, with an tion that threatened to unfit her for the calm observa- 
tion she had resolved upon, the marmured words that now broke forth :— 

“ Had [ not the right to love thee, before thou knewest another? Blame 
me not, then, if I love thee still! Cruel! Could I weigh, as in a balance, 
the respective measures of our affection, and say to thee, ‘ Dost thoa love 
me as thy cousin only? Alas! I bear to thee the love of a wife!” Could 
I say that?—and yet not saying it—have I indeed lost thee for ever! 
Well, well, well—to sleep, and to forgetfulness! Cold! cold! and O, 
how weary !” 

Winay thought now she would ventare an experiment, in the hope of 
getting her to bed. She would try whether by a certain approximation 
to her, in tone of voice and manner, it would be possible to enter into 
relations with and influence her without breaking the sleep. So she said, 
—guarding against the least suddenness,—and in a tone at once as in- 
different and as dreamy as she could assame,— 

“Come, Grace, let me put you to bed!” Bat she knew not what 
frightened sentinels were still on guard 
within that conscience smi 
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shivering ; tears slowly rolled down ; the bands in half-unconsciousness 
eenueensh ath me anguish ; spasm followed spasm, as though 
the very foundations of life would break up before relief came ; then 
sighs, more tears, and a sudden lifting and animating of the whole frame | 
— and Grace was awake. She looked round in the deepest horror, say- 
ing to her-elf, while still unaware of the presence of Mrs, Dell. 

“O my God! What is this? Where have I been? ; 

“Grace!” And Grace Beas, ond tasnel, ead Fay ns ar 

e wild animal, raised a spear. v eep; an 
thea «Say tne her eyes, and baif turned away, and the blood swelled 
in those wrist-veins, and the strong, beautiful, bat dangerous hands, 
quivered as with an instinct that could not be resisted ; and voices were 
heard, though by ber only, whisperiag, “ She has listened to you in your 
sleep! Ifshe goes away alive you are lost!” And Grace bent her head, 
and glanced furtively about, as if to learn if there were stirrers about, or 
neighbouring sounds ; and she drew herself together, as for @ spring,— 
but no,—she resists, she suddenly knots her arms upon her "7 
her head, and gives way to the long pent-up agony and distress, 
hysterical laughter. 

“ Grace ! Dearest!” 

“Touch me not! No, no; I did not mean that. But you have sur- 
prised me—you have been listening 2” 

“Yes.” 

“ And you dare to tell me so!” Again there was danger in those 
blood-shot orbs ; but Mrs. Dell either knew it not, or cared not for it. 
She answered simply, with an earnestness that attested her tratb,— 

“Let me tell you all I know,—all I have heard. I saw a light 
burning in your room, and being restless myself, thought that I, that is, 
that we might comfort one another. You were not here when I came, 
bat you returned just now through the door.” Grace heard and began 
to understand her dreams. 

“ Bat that is not all ?” 

“No, I have learnt this instant that you have loved—perhaps still 

* love—my husband !”” 

“ A ? 


“No, that is all.” 

“ And you—now ?” 

“ Have no fear either of him, or of you.” 

“You mean—?” 

“To keep your secret, if—if—” 

“Tf what?” 

“Tf you will only love me as well as you love him.” And Winny, 
waiting for no answer, threw her arms about Grace’s neck, and cried over 
her, herself so much younger, as a mother might cry over some 
sup one regained in peace and honoar. Grace did not respond, 
though the heavings of her heart seemed to Winny to give ail the answer 
she desired. 

“ Kiss me?” at last murmured Winoy ; and she put up her quivering 
lips, for she had dropped on her knees by Grace, and now felt as thougn 
the child and mother had exchanged, and taken more natural places. But 
Grace started up wildly, and exclaimed in hurried accents,— 

“Go—go to bed. You will suffer for this, and I too !” 

* Not till I have seen you in bed first.” 

Grace looked at her—took hold of both her hands, and held her with a 
painfal grip at arm’s length, as though she would understand at once the 
mystery of the strong, loving, immovable soul in that feeble frame. All 
the instincts (or what she had been accustomed to believe to be instincts) 
of hatred, seem to have rallied and concentrated for that one look, and to 
demand but some kind of food, or signal, or sign of answering malice, to 
run riot upon the prey; bat the deep blue eyes, though moist with 
tears, were bright, open, shining, and full of love; and the black host, 
under their black banner, tarned sullenly away, and left the hopeless, 
helpless, heart-broken commander to capitulate or surrender, as she 
pleased. Winny felt the grasp relax ; then she trembled herself with the 
motion imparted to her by Grace’s palsied limbs ; and at last she heard, 
to her surprise, in strangely broken bollow tones, the question,— 

“If I have wronged you—can you forgive ?”’ 

“ > that I had but something to forgive you, that you might be 
sure of it!’ 

“But do you? See—I am not well, and scarcely know what I am 
doing. Perhaps a few hours hence we may laugh at all this!” Then 
Grace knelt, with a kind of passionate wilfulness, before Winny, making 
her sit the while, ty belting her hands, and keeping her down on the 
chair. “Speak! Do you forgive me? Don’t play with the words! 


God help us, we do sometimes play strangély with words—and with— | wi 


other things—and find out too late, it is ourselves who have been the 
victims of the sport. Do you?’ she demanded, almost fiercely for the 


third time. 
a aes knows I do, with all my heart and soul, if indeed there is 
au } 

“It is very cold, ic it mott"! acked Genes, intommapting hor with « fee- 
ble, almost wailing voice. 

“ Yes, yes ; now then into bed! O Grace, and you have been out in 
guch a night as this with nothing on but your dressing-gown over your 
night-dress! And your feet—never was ice, surely, 80 cold!” 

“ Ay, bat never mind, Winny ; are we not all accurately compensated ? 
Put your band here—here, child, upon my brow. There’s heat enough 
there, I think. Your touch is soft. It soothes me oo I feel as 
though I should sleep now. Winny, if one fancied one might never wake 
again, do you think one might then ask a blessing for another, without 
having any right to it for oneself?” 

Winny thought she referred to Mr. Dell, and kissed her, as the best an- 
ewer in full that she could give. But she added,— 

“ Yes, we will both join in that blessing.” 

“Winny, kiss me once more. I wonder if angels laugh or cry at your 
simplicity. Good night.’’ 


a 
THE NATIONAL WALLACE MONUMENT. 


The present movement for erecting a Monument to Sir William Wal- 
lace, the patriot Hero of Scotland, was orignated in the spring of 1856. 
Preliminary meetings were held in Glasgow and Stirling, and arrange- 
ments were entered into for convening a National Meeting properly to 
inaugurate the enterprise. A National Meeting, attended by nearly 
twenty thousand persous, was held in the King’s Park, Stirling, on the 
24th of June, 1856. The day was the anniversary of the Battle of Ban- 
nockburn ; and the Earl of Elgin, the representative of the illustrious 
name of Bruce, presided. The proposal of rearing a National Monument 
to the Scottish Chief was carried by acclamation, and it was likewise 
unanimously resolved that the Monument should be placed on the Abbey 


The appropriateness of this site can scarcely be questioned ; in our 
estimation, it would be impossible to find a situation ia all respects more 
suited for a National Monument, or better adapted for a memorial cairn to 
the national Hero. Abbey Craig is geographically in the centre of Scot- 
land ; it is likewise the centre of the Scottish battle-ground for civil and 
religious liberty. It overlooks the field of Stirling Bridge, where Wal- 
lace obtained his greatest victory ; and the Monument will surmount the 
spot where he is believed to have stood while surveying the legions of 
England crossing the bridge, in their path to destruction. This spot, 
the highest point of the Craig, is 360 feet above the level of the river 
Forth. Around is a scene of picturesque and ennobling character. A 
plain of the richest variety of landscape, and teeming with fertility, is 

aarded on the north and south by undalatiog hill-ridges and pastoral 

eights, and bounded on the distant east and west by magnificent moun- 
tain-ranges. Westward, the stupendous Grampians, crested by the lofty 
Benlomond, raise their majestic forms against the horizon. Eastward, the 
view terminates on the sl hills of Cleish and Saline. The scene 
beneath is singularly enchanting. It has certainly never been contem- 
plated by the poet or painter without emotion. very point is replete 
with interest. The most fastidious scenery-hunter would be fied 
with such a combination of hill and dale, wood and water, ancient ruin 
and modern villa, landward cultare and heatby sterili On the west is 
ary ty foliage-clad, and standing forth in majesty. There 
—a little to the north-west—is “the lofty brow of ancient Keir,” cele- 
brated by the poet—the seat of a poet—and the most poetical in its de- 
corations of all Scottish country-seats. B of Allan, just two miles 
distant, ensconced under the umbrageous iter of the wooded Ochils, 
is a picture of cleanliness and comfort. The undalating Ochil heights, 
“ ever beauteous, ever new,” extend their picturesque masses far to the 
north-east. Immediately beneath the Crag, and on the sloping base of 
the Ochils, is Airthrey with its fine park and Jake, once the seat 
of the noble Robert , now of the ennobled Family of Abercromby. 
eet eee, cpetiints dee ta ae ee the 
silvery reposes, , in the centre , on both 
its banks, S cuscention of tiagaas country-seata. 8 
by the river stands the hoary Tower of buskenneth, rejoicing in its 
seven centuries of age. Southward a few miles, are seen the Gillies’ 
Hill, and the district of Bannockburn. 


prospect. Around is the conflict-ground of Caledonian freedom ; while | 


the Crag seems a high-altar, reared by nature’s hand, and consecrated a 
memorial of the nation’s victories. In Airthrey Park was fought the en- 
gagement which gave the Scots supremacy over the ancient Picts. On 
the Crag’s summit might have been heard the shout of victory raised by 
the army of Bruce, afver the glorious achievement at Bannockburn. At 
Sheriffmuir, on the north, one bloody day terminated the first attempt of 
the House of Stuart to regain possession of a throne forfeited by crime. 
Stirling and its Castle are fraught with reminiscences of stirring deeds. 
Every spot on the plain has been the scene of contention, and the preseut 
beauty of the prospect has doubtless been enbanced by carnage which 
once imparted to the district an aspect of desolation. 

Beyond the loveliness of its prospect, and its many interesting asso- 
ciations, Abbey Craig derives a chief renown and glory in connection 
with the high emprize and heroic deeds of the immorial Wallace. It 
stands forth a grand memorial of his fame. Here, along the sloping de- 
clivity towards the north-east, were encamped that band of hardy Cale- 
donians immediately before the battle of Stirling ; and from the summit 
of the rock were issued those edicts of consummate generalsbip, which 
achieved a great victory and a nation’s independence. Betrayed by her 
nobility, and forsaken by many of the lesser barons, Scotland had almost 
succumbed at the feet of the usurper. The common people murmured, 
but could not conduct a successful opposition ; the overlords were em- 
ple ed by Edward in his foreign wars, and their eldest sons were hostages 

n England. The national records were destroyed, the stone of Scone, 
the palladiam of the kingdom, was carried with other trophies to 
Westminster, and Scottish nationality seemed in the last throes of 
expiration. Wallace uprose in the critical junctare—a patriot hero, 
mighty in word and in deed. Possessed of a determined will, and an 





indomitable energy, he felt that he had been intrusted with a special 
mission to restore the freedom of his country. Successful in every en- 
counter, even when the odds were strong against him, he inspired many 
with martial ardour who bad in despair chentousd the national cause. 
The peasantry joined him everywhere, and some of the lesser barons be- 
gan = look hopefully on his venturous feats and remarkable achieve- 
meate. 

@ Having humbled the power of Edward in the west country, he resolved, 
to dislodge the Southron from the strengths of the north. The castles of 
Forfar, Brechin, and Montrose, ively yielded to his arms; and 
soon after, every strongho!d north of the Forth was wrested from the 
grasp of the usurper. Tidings of the formidable insurrection were com- 
municated to Edward I., who forthwith issued instractions to Warenne, 
Earl of Sarrey, his lieutenant, and Hugh Cressingham, his treasurer in 
Scotland, to advance with a numerous army for the pappemecien of the 
revolt. Wallace heard of the powerful armament while he was storming 
the Castle of Dundee, and leaving the prosecution of the siege to the 
puissant burghers, hastened, by forced marches, to meet the invaders. 
His object was to interrupt their progress at the | me of the Forth. 
Crossing the Tay at Perth, and proceeding along plain of Strathearn, 
he deployed his troops through a narrow passage in the Ochils towards 
Stirling plain, and immediately encamped on the north-east elope of Ab- 
bey Craig. The position was most skilfully chosen, both as commanding 
the passage of the river, and enabling him to retain his troops till the 
proper time, in advantageous concealment. Surrey, with an army of 
fifty thousand foot, and one thousand cavalry, had reached the southern 
bank of the Forth; but deserying so feeble an opposition as Wallace 
purposely presented from the Crag, he was satisfied that vi would 
accrue to him without any positive engagement. He despatched two 
friars to the Scottish leader with the offer of pardon on his immediate 
surrender. The auswer of the patriot was brief and decisive : “ We came 
not here to parley but to fight; we shall meet your masters beard to 
beard.” This interview took place in the afternoon, and early oa the 
following morning the English troops began to defile across the bridge. 
For several hours the movement was pposed by the Scots, a circum- 
stance which induced Sir Richard Lundia, a recreant Scottish knight, to 
warn the English commander to guard agsiost a stratagem; but the 
warning was unbeeded. Cressingham was one of the > over 
the bridge ; be afterwards led on his trodps with much ostenta- 
tion, bent on astonishing his chief, by precipitating the entire patriot 
army from the Crag’s western summit. 

He had, however, proceeded — & few hundred yards when a troop 
of the Scottish army, turning the Crag from the south-east, rushed upon 
his right flank and rear, embarrassing his march, and completely inter- 
cepting his retura, and the passage of the river. The bridge was forth- 

th di A farther manceavre was in progress. A second divi- 
sion of the Scottish army met the enemy in the teeth; they had de- 
ecended from the Crag on the north-east, and their assault was made with 
the impetuosity of men longing for deadly revenge. Retreat was impos- 
sible. Cressingham and hie troop were surrounded, and nearly cut to 
pieces. Those who attempted to escape were lost in the waters of the 
ziver, Wallace 


the 

he then descended ty a Bee itous dobre nen ae a: a 
to consummate the victory, and congratulate his troops. The body of 
© was found among the slain; it was treated with every in- 
dignity by a people who had been oppressed to madness by this grasp- 
ing churchman. One English knight Sir Marmaduke Twenge, especi- 
ally distinguished himself, and commanded admiration even from the 
Scots. He contrived to escape. About 5000 of the — army were 
cut down ; the loss of the Scots was inconsiderable. witness of the 
destruction of his best troops, Surrey stood on the southern bank of the 
river, helpless and paralyeed. The q of the were 
indeed too disastrous to warrant his attempting a renewal of hostilities. 
Twenge, on his reaching head quarters, obtained permission to occup 
Stirling Castle ; but the Earl rode off with the utmost swiftness of his 
horse ; nor did he dismount till he bad reached the town of Berwick. His 
troops which, under a cool and sagacious leader, “— at least have ob- 
tained a safe retreat, were now utterly disordered. They took flight to- 
wards the Torwood, end that upland territory southward of Stirling, 
Stirling, known as the Fir Park. There a second stratagem had been 
prepared. The Lord High Steward, and the Earl of Lennox, who were 
ostensibly in league with the English, had, consequent on an understand- 
ing with Wallace, withdrawn their followers on the first onslaught. These 
were now concealed amidst the oaks of the Torwood, and the adjacent 
heights. They roshed on the retreating army with fierce and character- 
istic war-cries. Wallace and his troop were instantly on the rear. The 
Scots cut\down their in th ds, and the victory was tri- 

phantly completed. The glorious intelligence spread with amazing 
rapidity—boafires blazed on the hills; Scotland again was free, and 
Wallace, by acclamation, was elected guardian. The battle of Stirling, 
or Kildean, was fought on the llth of September, 1297. Seventeen 
years after, the victory of Bannockburn consummated the liberation of 
the kingdom. 

Such is a narrative of the battle of Stirling, illustrative of the suitabi- 
lity of Abbey Craig as the site of a National Monument to the 
Scottish Hero. It is now incumbent to record the progress which has 
been made towards the erecting of a Monument. At the National Meet- 
ing, a Committee was appointed to raise funds, and to complete the un- 
dertaking. What has been done? The Committee have laboured dili- 
gently, and not without a fair measure of success, Two years after the 
commencement of the enterprise, they felt justified in advertising for 
competitive desigas. The result of the first competition proved unsatis- 
factory, and a second wae invited. Liberal premiams were offered for 
the best and the second-best designe, and conditionally to the third, ia 
the order of merit. The new appeal proved favourable. Many of the 
more distinguished Scottish architects and sculptors applied for compe- 
tition schedules, and are understood afterwards to have competed. There 
were upwards of a hundred designs submitted in the two competitions. 
Many of the designs were excellent works of art. In the second competi- 
tion, the designs were exhibited to the public in Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
and Stirling. Visitors were invited to record in a MS. book their im- 
pressions regarding the more meritorious designe. The Committee 
resolved only to adjadicate on the designs on a large quorum of the mem- 
bers being present. At a meeting of Committee, held at Glasgow, on the 
1st September, 1859, seventeen members were present—the largest atten- 
dance which had taken place since the origin of the enterprise. On the 
motion of Henry Glaseford Bell, Esq., a desiga was all bat unanimously 
adjudged the first prize, which, on the opening of a sealed note, proved 
to be the action of Mr. J. T. Rochead, architect, Glasgow, On ex- 
aminin, MS. volume, containing the recorded saffrages of visitors, 




















this dedign was found to stand first in public estimation. It has been 
finally adopted as the National Monument. 

The effect of the building on the Crag’s sammit will (we state from a 
familiar acquaintance with the district) be coy magnificent and 
imposing—truly sublime. The Wallace Monument certainly 
one of the most remarkable architectural attractions in North Britain. 
The monumental character of the fabric is unmistakeable. 
ment is a Scottish baronial tower, having at the south-east side a keeper’s 
house, between which and the tower is a courtyard, entered by a circular 
arched gateway. The of the tower exhibits the form of an im- 





But the associations of the place surpass even the glories of the 


apex 
perial crown, to be built of pare white sandstone, and which conse- 


quently present a most interesting picture, seen against the sky. The 
tower is 220 feet in height, and 36 feet square at coc. py oc- 
tagonal winding staircase, projecting from the north-west angle, conducts 
to the coronal summit. In the interior, a succession of spacious and 
lofty hails will be appropriated as visitors’ reception-rooms, and as ma- 
seums for ancient armour, and other remains, illustrative of the national 
history. Should the funds admit, a marble statae of Wallace will be 
place in the upper gallery or hall. 

The walls of the Monument will be constructed with particular regard 
to durability. No perishable materials will be ased ia any portion of 
the edifice. Building operations will be conducted under the directions 
of skilful superintendent. To complete the work, including the keep- 
er’s house, the sum of £7,000 is required. The funds now at the disposal 
of the Committee are considerably short of that amount. About £1,800 
are still required. The Committee are now makiag a strong appeal to 
the promoters of the cause, both at home and abroad. Scottish patriota 
—descendants of men who bled with Wallace and were led by Brace, 
listen to that appeal! Rifle Volanteers!—men who rejoice in the love 
of country, and are assuming arms in its defence—add a stone to the cairn 
of the greatest patriot hero who ever, on Scottish soil, bade defiance to 
the invader. This is a glorious cause, and none who truly value their 
privileges as free-born Scoismen will refuse to acknowledge it. Let our 
colonial friends renew their help! Much has the enterprise already been 
indebted to many of them. Distance, which has separated them from 
the homes of their youth, has interposed no barrier to their spirited libe- 
rality. * * * * Pamphlet, by the Rev. C. Rogers, L.L.D. 
ee eel 


A POLITICAL RIP VAN WINKLE. 
THE SCHOOL OF PHILOSOPHIC RADICALS. 


Sir Jobn Bowring reappears among his countrymen as a political Rip 
Van Winkle. It is now a good many years since he fell asleep to Eng- 
lish electioneering and review writing, and was wafted away to Hong- 
kong to dream of inculcating on the ry 4 population of the globe 
the sublime p.inciples which he studied ia his dogmatic youth. He now 
awakes again in Eogland, and seems to fancy the patriots of the National 
installed at the Luxembourg, and our own Chartists shou for the 
five points. He rubs pnts og and makes a speech. It is one for which 
ne readers of s' habits ought to be very much obli to 
him. About this time of the year we all feel that something ought to be 
said on the Ballot. This subject has been due for the last fortuh t, and 
it was getting to be exceedingly i lar that no one broached it. We 
cannot expect Mr. Berkeley to work both in and out of the Session, and 
yet it seemed likely that he would have to make the October speech as 
well as the Jane motion. Probably there is not one politician in 
who has given the Ballot five minutes’ thought since the subject was 
before the House ; hardly a newspaper article has been published on it, 
even in the depths of the dullest season ; not a speaker, to our know- 
ledge, has alluded to it at the gatherings which are taking place over 
the country. Even the multifarious budget of the Social | Baws meet- 
ing did not contain it, Hundreds of questions, great and sm: 
the English mind more than this supposed 
voting. We may predict with perfect safe 
bers of Parliament, even among the most 
themselves about it until it is n to catch the votes of an extreme 
class of borough electors after the next dissolution. No one talks of the 
Ballot in private, no one thinks of interesting a mixed audience by a 
descant on its merits. In the Legislature, at least, its advocates are 
avowedly insincere. When Parliamen Reform came seriously be- 
fore the country last year, and the expectation of all parties was a 
large measure might be carried, the bollowness of the Ballot agitation 
was shown by the ominous silence which fell on its supporters in the 
House ef Commons, As long as it was merely a matter for hustings 
oratory or for a formal division once a-year it had plenty of advocates, 
but when there was the chance of a challenge on the part of constitaents 
that pledges should be redeemed there was an uneasy feeling among the 
Legislative “ Balloters.” But there was no cause for their disquiet. 
They were in no danger of being forced to vote against their consciences 
and interests. Whatever feeling there may have existed in the constita- 
encies in favour of Reform in general, they were utterly apathetic about 
the Ballot. Even Mr. Bright urged it faintly, as an article of his politi- 
cal creed which he was bound to uphold, bat which would find little 
countenance among his hearers. At the present time the su 
solutely dead. Not that home Dojitice are entirely in abey: 
think of social progress, of education, of law reforms, of scientific 
zation, of the Government of India, as well as of Garibaldi or 


vanced Liberals, will trouble 
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such minds that the Ballot is left to be advocated by an antiqa 


become a litics truths as capable of being 


sacres of Damascus. Never were e0 many men employed in epy 
every form of evil at home, ia denouncing it, and collecting 
tier it out. There is no “Conservative tion,” bu 
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Liberal action under the guidance of more manly and practical 
is 
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the country is more under the iafl 
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tician of an almost forgotten school, 
The “ Philosophic Radicals,” to whom Sir John Bowring boasts 
ing belonged, were a race whose achievements fall very fer short 
pretensions or even of their reputation. They were looked 
meaning people of thirty years ago with a mixtare of dislike, 
miration, which, to our thinking, were quite undeserved. The T 
the religious world thought them a kind of logical demons, armed 
Evil One with tic intellectual power that they might destro: 
the 


that was sacred, and teach working classes to forget their 
stations ; yet it is wonderful how complete 

pointe. Sir John Bowring justly claims for them the first advocacy 
the Ballot. It is probably the oldest article of their symbol, except, per- 
baps, the frequent choice of legislators by the calling of annual or 
Parliaments. Both of these great measures have been before the coun 
during a generation, sometimes in philosophical essays, sometimes 
Lancashire and Monmouthshire mobs; but neither of them has 

much way. We mast, therefore, refuse to accede to Sir John’s assertion 
that the Philosophical Radicals have converted the country to their — 
tical system. Indeed, though the triumphs of the Liberal party have 
been great and unceasing, this particular section has little reason to con- 
gratualate itself on the success of its propaganda. The country has in- 
stinctively rejected all schemes for the regeneration of man on the basis 
of pure reason. The Philosophical Radicals bave made slow progress, 
even where they were in the right, for their doctrines have been — 
sive, their style ary. and their self-esteem su ly disagreeable. 

a principle of theirs has been succersfal it bas been less owing to their 
support than to its own intrinsic trath, which has caused more po 
advocates to adopt it. Butin most things they have made a total 

They denounced our public schools and the classical system of paper 
and now these schools are filled to overflowing, and the system is adop' 

in every new place of education. They determined to divorce education 
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great | from religion, and founded the London University for the purpose ; now 


almost every college connected with that institution belongs to a reli- 
gious body, and the most prosperous is a se of the Charch of Eagj 
jand. They insisted on the ye of putting a check on popalation ; 
they were not listened to, and Eng and persists in keeping up its own 
numbers while pate one pling fresh colonies in every part of the 
globe. They denied utility of those Asiatic conquests which the 
country has since so largely increased, and is now engaged in consolidat- 
ing. Even the Unitarian sect, with which they were supposed mainly to 
agree, has become almost extinct. Now, we are not at — arguing 
that they were in all their opinions; we merely say that they 
have been unsuccessfal in their propaganda. The books which Sir Joha 
Bowring read when a younger man, the Westminster articles which he ad- 
mired or helped to write, the parade of logic, and the cynical utilitarian} 
ism which was thought so intellectual about the time of the Reform Bill, 
have all passed into oblivion, and if resuscitated would be found most 
disgusting to the feelings of the present age. We know not how the 
President of the “ Exeter Discussion Society” could claim success for a 
school the teaching of which has been so generally rejected. 

The a ae ae = met to find favour = ae 
Radicals. It has just ew obvious arguments in ite favour w a 
bard, narrow thinks unanswerable. That it is right that men 
should vote as they 
of necessity vote as they like, are propositions which are 
decide the question by all thinkers of Sir John eH school. 
moral effect of such @ system on the voter, the historic —<. 
the countries where it is practised, their reasons for in 
whether secrecy, or the purposes of despotic power, or mere shanical 
convenience, a8 in America, were contemplated—its fitness ie 

and for our system of election, are all i 
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@riving the malady inward and diseasing the whole frame. We need not Rome for the keystone of the arch, it were hard to bind the materials to- | large a portion of the Empire—rebels, in short, against the Imperial ay. 


enter for the handredth time on a discussion of the Ballot ; it will be time | gether.—It is obvious that this outspoken policy of the Minister, approved | thority—bave chosen this ao <4 on a 
when the eubject is again brought seriously before the country. Proba- inauspic momen attack great 


by passage of a bill for facilitating the contemplated annexation, receives | commercial city of Shanghai. On the 18th of August they attempted 
Rad 1 

Seteeine tT ne at ge phe Searles Liana ix tofekee tom his its practical value from the coincident action of Victor Emmanuel. Yet, | to force an entrance, but were repulsed by the force of 1500 men and two 
wpeecb, much more Conservative than he was ten or twelve years ago ; | it must be owned, there is an almost imexplicable delay in the soldier- | or three small armed craft left there to protect the settlement, on which, 


and the ovly man of genius of the school, Mr. Mill, bas in these latter | monarch’s march upon Capua. Is he withheld by the secret injunctions | by the way, the natives generally are inc wo lek kt 
@ays gone 80 far in his dread of democracy as to have ne his adbesion lined version, 


to-a system of electing members of Parliament which is worthy of La- of Louis Napoleon ? Is he threatened by Bawa ont Prenia with some- | By the next mail we shall learn whether any portion of the expedition— 
puta. These changes have arisen from a larger study of history and a | ‘hing more trying than a suspension of dip atic intercourse even | set afloat to teach manners to a barbarian, and to avenge the resulig of 
closer observation of passing evente, and, though we may despair of a man | with material aid to Austria in an attempt to regain her footing in Italy | our own etupidity—is recalled to defend the threatened lives and pro- 
who, after being a politician for some forty years, can talk sach nonsense | if he persist in ousting the last of the Bourbons from his throne, and in | perty of the Europeans and Americans at Shanghai. From the sea- 
— - t soaney elias cnishene ahah eran baci iy | apping the stronghold of superstition? Is it possible that our own Fo- | ports, the seats of commercial enterprise and the depots of trade, we con- 
oath not to divulge,” still we can imagine that the study of our situation | reign Minister, hardened by association with the retrogreseive German | tend that our armaments should never have departed. |There they might 
and the survey of Europe will have some effect even oa the mind of Sir | mind, has been trying to clog the wheels of the noblest enterprise of our | have taught Mandarios many practical lessons as to the respect due to 
John Bowring.— London Times, Oct. 13. day, and meanly undoing the good work which he did at Naples in con- | a great nation. In bandying etiquette with the Court of Pekin, we ran 
canna . _ | tinuing there the British representative, while all else of the diplomatic | the risk of making ourselves ridiculous. We trust at least we shall not 
PP ae My el — Bede my! saaenon it | corps fied away with King Francis to Gaeta? It is painfal to entertain | be found unequal to the task. eal 
Mr. David Price, is a Tasset-el-Kabaddab, or medicine-bowl, in metal. such a suspicion ; but this obnoxious course would be quite in character | One of the evils attending joint operations is apparent at the outstart 


The bow! is employed at the present day to cure sickness and to coun- | with the tendencies of the school to which Lord John Russell is attached. | of this new crusade. Rivalry is not unlikely to lead to dissension, Ig 
teract poisons, by administering to the patient a draught of water from | The Whi t at intermeddling, and t to say it, at dis- | their race for “ glory”—always the first movi in the F 
it. Ite interior Ras certain passages of the Koran, and talismanic charac- 7 satiate Dela Somes wus, oe) ‘ ony — a ee SS eee 


it, M lly, however, the sickness appointing hopes which they have raised. Loud talkers are they truly, | mind—we read of the French troops planging everboard from the boate, 
py my map by the following method :-— Certain pas- | and basy-bodies not seldom ; yet their foreign policy reminds us too | up to their knees in mud. This will be duly chronicled in the Moniteur, 
sages of A. Koran - apa vont 1“ = oe often of the words of the poet : as an instance of their immeasurable superiority to our own more stolid 
cup or bowl; water is then poured in, and s ing \is t i 
quite washed off, and the infusion is drank by the patient. There is also Wiss Pow behest, SAS Y ty tan, WO Maniad ct Ge Cet temmaaas, Say 
@ good sample of the Bezoar stone, which is used as an antidote for But back recoiled, he k u 2 ee. 
—_ As Scare o- ste nantion, 4 ed 1 enya be! - E’en whe wget Rammed im Abd oe Queen . ee aE : 
ter of a well in that city, ca eer-el- Yarakan, or the well of the e la ventures of the young heir to the tish throne have been 
ce. The collection contains some fine samples of the colocynth, or | T2¢ London Times, in a paragraph telegraphed hither from the Canadian 7 * , . 
itter apple ; the cassia fistuls, from Cairo; the Alexandrian senna ; and | steamer Bohemian, seems to hint that Lord John has been thus recoiling. scemniipd of sath cqpasing lang, taste oe ewpely anjest not to Govets 
hashish, or bust plant, from Cairo. The last is the well-known prepara- | jt denies his right to teach the King of Sardiaia political morality, or to | * tow Hines sae visit just paid "7 her —— herself to her husband’s# 
ton of hemp, which, when smoked, acts as a narcotic. place us in antagonism to the “natural interests (instincts?) of the bother, and her own eldest Ganghter who was ene of the guinteet Gata, 


. j ith 
Tue Grace Dantiwo Fawriy acaty.—The Grace Darling family have | talian race.” Victor Emmanuel—it needed no ghost to tell us—has wren Sg tee a wer Negro a — —a 
again performed a humane act. On the evening of Tuesday, the 8th ult., | been for months past a conspirator against the Neopolitan Bourbon. : 7 


the sloop Trio, Anderson, of Arbroath (coal,) for Leith, left Shields with |p), k he b th Although doubtless, with her Foreiga Secretary in her suite, and 
@ fair wind, and was overtaken by the gale on Wednesday mornin o math be bas new throws of wan (eansparent eo daglight. It wes 


he Prince Regent of Prussia and other notabilities among her visi- 
a Foreign Secretary to take part against him at one period. 
off North Sunderland ; got as far as Skate Roads, when they let go both | °P® te our pe ey eal eneniah 
anchors, wh'ch, during a perfect hurricane, were snapped, and the vessel, | But he chimed in with the popular cry ; and now, when it seems possible > the Queen sanst comet ave been led into counsel and conmalte- 


Grifted on the Longstone Rock, where the Forfarshire was lost. The | that all these international irregularities may eventuate in a political tion on public affairs, it is pleasant to remark that her well-known disposi- 
master and crew had great difficulty in getting from the ship, and after | consummation most fervently to be desired, my Lord is reticent and tion to ley aside pomp and state was conspicuous throughout... We readof 
being twelve hours on the rock were picked off by the father, a brother, , 


jae 4 oo ao nee’ a ath not frowning. driving the Woldparc at Monchroden for wild boar, where, gentle- 
two nephews, of that heroine Grace Darling—the father now being P ‘ nsters 
in his 75th year, fifty of which he has been in the Light house service— Bat it may be said that this new league with the German powers—if ats Cay FE RS es ee oe duly 


and after being kindly treated by them they were landed next day at | such there be—for thwarting the development of Italian liberty is an hagget ; of walle chmast dally, athens atteatnnt, ia the ctenip ay 
7 . : “ tirely di d with.”’—Uofi 
=— ok penieet, bi Seoketye Londo forwarded to Arbroath by the Ship | anii-Gallican movement, and that, as such, it ought to commend itself at ang; @ “unenep. tehng Gay Genes Ustietamnai, 


i. least to the good graces of a jouroal ever ready to denounce the Bona- & a : poronn coal va uae me me ce oss aarvell 
Tue Cause or Disnonesty.—The chaplain of Horeemonger-lane Gaol | partists, Frankly avowiog that we are still suspicious of the restlessness - mpage er Se 


has been carefully studying the causes of dishonesty. In his annual re- j f ecesel Europe. The royal yacht Fairy was sent up the Rhine and was daly in 
port to the Surrey justices, which bas been printed, be thus presents the _ a aera — pa ~~ ee ry" to be restless and | stendance, but could not be used—carriages and special trains on rail- 
result :—“ From my experience of predatory crime, founded upon a care- | '"*T'gu'ng, we mus meey © at to throw impediments in the 


. . 3 j ls ind 
fal study of the character of a great variety of prisoners, I conclude that | way of the consolidation of Italy into one homog and pact king- eamatees lesnere met genre ve Samper a tee ae > 
habitual dishonesty is to be referred neither to ignorance, nor to drunk- | dom, is nothing less than playing the French Emperor’s game for bim. e 7 . 
nor to poverty, nor to overcrowding in towne, nor to temptation | 1¢ one thing is clear through his Imperial Majesty’ officers of the Fairy with excessive rudeness; but we are loth to 

from surrounding wealtb, nor, indeed, to any one of the many indirect pgeetnrynec tir tarmer . ayesty s tortaous polley since credit such a tale, seeing the many tokens of good-will and esteem 
Causes to which it is sometimes referred, but mainly to a disposition to | the patch-work peace of Villafranca, it is that confederation, and not con- exhibited to her Majesty and her relatives, at Mayence, at Coblentz, 
acquire property with a less degree of labour than ordinary industry.” The | colidation, has been his aim ; he has even avowed over and over again ‘ # r 

tali th . author’ at Cologne, and at Aix-la-Chapelle. In Belgium, of course, all honour 
italics are the rev. author’e. his marked preference for restoration. Does Lord Jobn Russell believe was paid to the distinguished party, who remained at Brussels for three 

Tur Porr.--The rumour of the Pope’s arrival in Belgium, according | that the knitting together of upwards of twenty million inhabitants of mont pact oom of ‘hee Majenty’s ee King Leopold. What excursions 
to L’ Independance Belge, bas its origin in the known determination of Pio | a land, in which bravery and intelligence are far from extinct, is really ; ade. what eatertel ts given, is all duly set forth in the Court 
Nono to make a round of visits to what are held to be Roman Catholic | coveted by one who seeks ever to dominate and over-awe and interfere?|“" ae ’ J 


countries, leaving a vicar at Rome, under French protection. He is to Circular ; we can only say that all the intercourse between her Majesty 
begin by Spain, and to reside at Seville, in the palace offered him by the Is a vast and regenerated constitutional monarchy sach a very desirable 


and her relatives was simplified as far as possible. The German blood 
Duc de Montpensier ; it is not said that he will honour Ireland with his neighbour for an absolute sovereign? A more narrow and short-sighted of our reigning family ee brought with it any inclination to be per- 
presence. view of the Italian question cannot be entertained, and we can scarcely tually living in state. Fioally—though we would approach with cau- 
° . Head imagine a man of Lord John Russell’s experience falling into it, Still = . 
Geyerat Harney Cexsvrep.—The Secretary of War at Washington ’ | tion anything pertaining to the reign of gossip—we do not observe that 
bas administered a mild rebuke to General Harney for disobeying the | Whether this, or courtly complaisance, or that general dread of revolution the young Prince, whom rumour picked out the other day as a busband 
orders of Gen. Scott reepecting the San Juan affair. In consideration of | which pertains to his class, be the moving cause—if this, we say, : : 


his eminent services General Harney with retain bis position in the army, ; for the Princess Alice, was present at any of the family gatherings. 
and will be allowed leave of absence for a period. This is amply rufli- be the silly echeme concocted by his Lordship, during bis ettendance on 


cient to prove that the British view of the whole affair was a right one. the Queen in Germany—he may live to rue his folly. There is scarcely Armed American Volunteers in land. 

—_— - - —— a further breach of international comity in Victor Emmanuel’s accep- It is not now for the first time that we hear pn Companies of 
BAINT ANDREW'S SOCIETY. tance of his destined ré/e, than there was in Louis Napoleon’s original Militia of this and other cities being desi to visit the United Ki 
BER Hag OF THE “SAINT ANDREW'S 80. | and gratuitous interference. In both cases, and equally in both, the - . g while : 

, the a Pe Meese te, will a dom. fally armed and eauinned far parade, on a jaunt exclusively 

—— Beheee Eta, co TEVEEERY sour aes Secretary. at. the, has heen beld to justify an exceptional course, of pleasure. An Irish company of a New York regiment, if we remem- 

; The British nation acquiesced in the one, though wisely mistrusting its ber aright, made formal application not long since for leave to land in 
BRADY'S real motives ; it sympathises deeply and without reserve in the other, | 1 yang. as an organised corps; nor was it surprising that their request 
” ane At ro can ovanet. wre and will resent participation on the part of our government in any was denied. Reasons for refasal were obvious in that case. * 
. diplomatic juggling that may tend to cheat the Italians of their hopes, 























Du the week a correspondence on this subject has appeared in 
‘way, corner of Fourth Street, Open irom 10 A. M. toT P. {Painting f8* | Having said so much, it is impossible to drop the subject without a = " 





JuZERsatiorar Art I hib of mth: 


t applicants who would, in a gen 
== = = more specific allusion to France, or rather to the individual will that thinks wer nd a aad aitin in England, bat to ag Prong Ay on 
us ALIBIOW . and acts for all that sabjagated country. The Sphinx is as inscrutable | ,-.ordeq to break the law of our land, which forbids the admission of any 
prt one a — — 7 the sf St. gait from | srmed foreign forces whatever. The Adjatant of a distinguished Com- 
= : a 8 lips, and pass these from print to print as though an oracle had 1 

NEW-YORK, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 38, 1860. spoken. What concerns us more is the ramoured price that Victor Em- ed promoter eis 9, 4 Ri Mp rn canoes 
The News of the Week. maneel to py, © permitted by France to crown himeelf King of Italy, excursion across the Atlantic next summer, and asking whether they 

Count Cavour denies outright that the Island of Sardinia is to be ceded, could be admitted. The tone of the letter was more than courteous—it 

If the homely adage—“ it never rains, but it pours’””—has been phy- | though he rather weakens bis denial, by urging annexation to Piedmont was flattering in the highest degree. We are glad to record that th 
sically applicable in Great Britain during these many months past, it | a5 the best preventive against cession. This is Count Cavour’s second | ,,.1 ain by Mr Evelyn Ashley the Premier's rivate ie. 
may serve a turn here in illustrating the copiousness of the news with | genial ; when he shall have denied thrice, it is by no means improbable panacea ~ payer spirit Giate Gases ee ism or official 
which we have been flooded, since last we addressed the reader. The | that the Gallic cock may crow! even if the French papers are not tness, so often met with a outsiders address the a that be. 
Liverpool mails to the 18th alt. and telegraphic tidings to the 2st are at present instructed to repeat the cry, which they adopted in re- ye Sideeien answers for it that not only the government, but the 
a pregnant with interest, that it is <i@oalt be compress their salient | ference to Nice and Savoy.—In the meantime one explanation | whole British nation, would be gratified by any friendly visit although 
points within the narrow bounds that circumecribe us. is afforded of the great increase of the French troops in Rome. The ’ : 


. - the law takes exception to the military ingredients proposed. He suggests, 
radius of occupation is gradually extended ; Viterbo, 42 miles distant however, in an off-hand and good-tempered way, that the members of the 
The Italian Struggle for Freedom. from the capital, is now garrisoned—to the intense annoyance of the in- A Engl 

A is public uttention rivetted Ital d th : corps should carry their rifles with them to England, next summer, and 
gain is public attention rivetted upon Italy, and upon the varying | habitante, who do not read protection for themselves inscribed on the | hecome competitors at the annaal shooting match.—It has been remarked 
attitude assumed day after day by the parties to the current strife—by | panners of the French. They are about to petition both King and Em- by @ cotemporary, writing on this point, that French soldiers have 
those, that is, who influence its results indirectly, as by the Royalist and | peror against such an increase of the Pope’s “garden,” which is PeT- | been welcomed several times, during the last few years, into England 
Liberal forces that have stood front to front before Capua. The march | haps intended as a preparation for handing over the guardianship of They had left their arms behind them.—The contrast in this matter 
ee ennennens genpueen of Senet Sunes Speen to | the “ pleasaunce” in question to the Piedmontere troops. But if we | peiween the course adopted in Canada and that now determined by our 
the Sardinian Par lemnent and almost unanimously approved ; the issue | plunge into eonjecture, we shall far exceed our limits. There is no doubt government, confirms the current opinion that England’s most ragacious 
of, Victor Emmanuel’s Proclamation to the Italians of the South, whereby | tnat the eldest son of the Church, though he may still stand firmly be- statesmen one to let the Colonies, on all possible occasions, think and 

he declares in advance his willingness to incorporate the Sicilian and | tween the Pope and the would-be insurgents of Rome, has incurred the * 

Neapolitan domains with his own, if such be the pronounced will of the 


, act for themselves. 

uncompromising hatred of the priesthood. Having them for enemies, we om as 
people; fresh advantages gained by Garibaldi in arms; the leave- 
taking of the Papal Nuncio in Paris, nominally for the purpose of a tem- | 











think he is sagacious enough not to raise against bimself a very crop of The National Wallace Monument. 

Orsinis in addition, who would spring to light and peril their lives to| It is very well known to Scotchmea oa this Continent—and one might 
porary visit to Rome; the withdrawal of the Russian Minister from reach at his, if they thought that in the end he proposed betraying them. perbaps add, all the world over—that in the Spring of 1556 certain pa- 
Turin ; the refueal of ali the European powers, Great Britain ex- | 5 at jeast we have been assured by a traveller, who hes bad recent and | triotic gentlemen in Stirling and Glasgow conceived the idea of erecting 
Cepted, to recognise Garibaldi’s blockade of Gaeta ; increased mili- | unusual opportunities of judgiog the subordinates who are grouped about | 8 grand and durable trophy in boaour of Scotland’s hero, We received, 
military preparations on the part of Austria; and the publication in | Garipaldi, a few days since, a small pamphlet written by the Rev. C. Rogers, L.L.D., 


Paris and London, the former especially, of such comments, such speca- Secretary to the association formed for carrying forward this enterprise, 
lations, such ramours, regarding all these sayings and doings, as tend to | First Movements in the New Chinese War. and we lay it before our readers to-day, almost entire. It is at once a 


stil) further complication of matters already eomplicated in the extreme.| The news from the East is grave—from that portion of it at least | record, a description, and an appeal, and needs from our pen no speci- 
For some space during the busy fortnight at which we glance, the pen | where we are now at war, for our blunders or our destiay are such that fic recommendation. Such approval as it meets will, of necessity, be 
apparently superseded the eword ; Earope paused before the frank ors- | the sword there never has time to rust in the scabbard. Late intelli- | practical. At this period of the world’s history, it will do no harm— 
tory of the Sardinian Prime Minister, who pleaded the cause of Italian | gence from the allied expedition, essaying to force its way to Pekin, and | and may produce much good—to look back five centuries and a half, and 
annexation and unity, with elog and ge heretofore unequalled | determined en passant to wipe out certain unpleasant reminiscences at- | observe how grand aud simple were national movements then. It is not 
on his part. Gently, but unmistakably, did he fling his glove | tached to the River Peiho, informs us that, on the lst of August, an un- | to be expected, nor perhaps is it desirable, that we should be very close 
in the face of the Emperor of Austria, and of the Pope as a | opposed landing was effected at Peh-tang which lies at its mouth, the | imitators of our forefathers of those days; but we may usefully aid in 
temporel Sovereign, foreseeing and foretelling that nothing less | forts there being entirely abandoned. A very slight skirmish with | commemorating their heroic virtues. 
than Rome as a capital, and Venice as a sea-port, would satisfy | Tortar cavalry tock place on the 12th of that month, which had only| The subscription list, that accompanies Dr. Rogers's pamphlet, makes 
the aspirations of the twenty-two millions of Italians, He did | whetted the military and naval appetite for an attack on the Taku forts, | patent some curious facta, The most generous giver is a private gentle- 
not, however, breathe a tone of defiance against Europe at large, | lying a few miles higher up, planned for three days later. May we hear | man, Mr. William Patrick, of Roughwood ; he contributes six hundred 
trusting hopefully and insinuating artfully that the unwilling absolutist | of a successful issue, and but little bloodshed ! pounds. Next to him comes Lady Cunninghame Fairlie, good for one 
powers would be compel'ed, after a time, to acknowledge the justice and | But the Allies, it appears, having declared war against the flowery | sixth of that sum. Mr. Baillie Cochrane, of Lamington, M.P., is down 
expediency of founding a compact Italian state. And none can deny the | Emperor, are fighting also, or ere likely to fight, his Majesty’s enemiee, | for sixty pounds; the Dake of Hamilton, and Mr. John Macfarlane, of 
wisdom and the patriotiem of this enlarged scheme, albeit, without | The Tae-pings, the religious scot of revolutionists who have over-run so | Coneyhill, for fifty each; twenties, tens, and fives, completing the 
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amount, which exceeds five thousand in all.—Contributions raised in 
various places and registered in the gross, furnish also some statistics 
that are singular. Melbourne, in Australia, figares most prominently, 
having taxed itself to the tane of four hundred pounds. Geelong, Vic- 
toria, follows with two handred and eleven. St. John, N. B.—all honour 
to it!—stands next, having forwarded one hundred and fifty, while in all 
the British North American settlements, thickly settled though they be 
with Wallace’s countrymen, we read only of two other aiders and abettors, 


namely, Prince Edward Island, and Thorold, Canada West. However, we 
note that a Montreal contemporary speaks of collections made in that 


city for this purpose, two or three years ago, and is natarally surprised 


home. However, to the great majority of the audience the language was that 
of their own country, and they might have thought themselves transported to 
their Faderland or the Bowery ; the acting was so good, moreover, that the 
few, to whom the words were as the Greek tongue, translated very fluently the 
gestures and expressive countenance of Formés. Musically considered, the 
chorus and orchestra were better than in any other opera yet presented by this 
company ; Fabbri was successful with her work, though not so great as in some 
previous parts ; but nothing calls for especial mention. The short “ season” 


} 


- ‘ ae, to a close last evening with a second performance of “ Martha” for the 
that no mention is made of them.—Finally, in these United States, Cin- | me a 
cinnati, Philadelphia, and New York, are set down, respectively and in benefit of Formés. Rumour has it that ina week or two a new start will be 


, made, and it is said that Uliman will again assume the management. In this 
the order named, for seventy-three, seventy, and sixty pounds’ worth * case, as the almanacs would say, “ Expect much nonsense.” 


sympathy—not too mach, considering the frequent organization for 
honouring the memory of the man who wrote “Scots, wha bae wi’ 


only facilities for remitting. 
Mr, Lindsay has a Small Success. 





Trade. The Executive Committee of the former, at the regular meeting 
on Thursday, agreed in the main in the propriety of his proposed minor 
changes in international maritime law, and advanced one cautious step 
beyond their down-east compeers. With respect to the registration of 
foreign ships in the U. S., they “ admit the propriety” of further debate 
among themselves. As for the coasting trade “between the Atlantic 
and Pacific,” they “ see no objeetion to discussing in the Chamber the pro- 
priety” of throwing it open, it being understood that Great Britain | 


reciprocates by abolishing a large number of obnoxious charges as | should it. 


Mr. Lindsay hinted, and also makes a considerable change in the 
Lake navigation laws whereof Mr. Lindsay said nothing. Hereupon a 
Resolution was passed, after come discussion, to the effect that a Select 
Committee prepare a memorial to government in reference to the small | 
changes proposed, and that another Select Committee “ investigate the 
merits” of the proposals reapecting registration and the coasting trade. 
Mr. Lindsay’s threats, omitted in Boston, and delicately hinted here, 
have thus procured bim the honour of an extra Select Committee. This 
is better than being snuffed-out, and we congratulate him in proportion 
accordiagly, though we do not eee that he is nearer bis mark. 








Death in High Places. 

England has just lost two men, who have moved very actively in their 
spheres, though their spheres were so essentially different. The one 
fought for us; the other wrote ; but the names of both have long been 
familiar in men’s mouths—for who that speaks our mother tongue has 
not heard of Sir Harry Smith, the victor at Aliwal—and of Sheridan 
Knowles, the author of “Virginius?t” Fate, however, is some- 
times capricious in terminating the career of men of mark. The hero of 
a hundred fights has died quietly in his bed. The author of a score of 
dramas bas been drowned in the shipwreck of a steamer, on the stormy 
coast of the Baltic. 

As for the gallant soldier who has gone to his last rest—the merest 
outline of his varied services is a history of the battle-fields of England 
duriog almost half a century. He fought, and fought no children’s bat- 
tles, in both the Americas, in Earope, in Africa, in Asia !—at Monte-Video, 
Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajoz, Salamanca, Vittoria, New Orleans, Water- 
loo, iu Caffre-land, at Ferozepore, Aliwal,Sobraon! What a list of storm- 
ings, sieges, engagements! what “ bair-breadth ‘scapes!” No officer in 
her Majesty’s employ could go through such a list, and add, of not a few, 
pars magna fui. The Baronetcy is extinct, Sir Harry having left no chil- 
dren by the Spanish lady whom he married in 1814. 


yaAustc. 

I hardly think that Meyerbeer would have been dangerously gratified by the 
performance of his “ Les Huguenots,” last Monday, at the Academy of Masic. 
Yet it was not entirely bad. No; on the contrary, as I think of that splendidly 
finished scene in the fourth act, between Madame Fabbri and Stigelli, I find 
my old pulses tingling somewhat, and into the centre of my cheek runs that 
pleasant thrill which we rarely feel after the rosy days of youth, when we be- 
lieve in woman’s constancy and our own powers of digestion. The effect of 
that scene would be great, even if badly done ; but with the great warmth and 
power always shown in tragedy by Fabbri, it was gloriously moving. 





m Keene's theatre. It is possible that the name, and the fact that some bits of 
Wallace bled.” We will cheerfally act as forwarders, if any one, having | song are introduced make it proper for me to mention the performance. As to 
the means and the will to assist in buildiag up this monument, lacks | music, there was little enough. The piece, says the programme, has been com- 


been pressed out of it. As it now stands, so far as any plot whatever can be 
discovered, it is this:—A highwayman marries a girl; the girl causes him to 

Mr. Lindsay bas been more successful—a little more successfal—with | be arrested. No words are wasted in the piece ; the action gallops at the rate 
the N. Y. Chamber of Commerce, than he was with the Boston Board of | of two hours in a second, and the effect of the whole is well represented by the 


They have been playing what the bills call “ The Beggar’s Opera,” at Laura 


pressed into one act; it is quite clear to every observer tha, all the juice has 


old Mother Goose sung— 
“ T'll tell you a story about Jack Morey, 

And now my story's begun. 

T'll tell you another about bis brother, 

And now my story’s done.” 
Miss Melvin and Miss Willoughby are the singing characters, the latter being 
an uncultivated soprano, and the former an equally uncultivated contralto ; both 
have naturally agreeable voices, and both have fallen into bad hands in the way 
of instruction. On the whole, success has not crowned this dreary farce, nor 


Several concerts have occurred during the week. Messrs. Mason and Thomas 
have commenced their winter series of classical soirées with a choice pro- 
gramme, well performed, on Tuesday evening at Dodworth’s Hall. Mr. Mason 
appeared to more than usual advantage in the trio by Beethoven, and Mr- 
Thomas gave to his audieuce real delight by his exquisite playing in a quartet 
by Schubert. An evening passed with this club of artists is an evening most 
satisfactorily spent—Mr. C. J. Hopkins gave a piano-forte concert on Thursday 
evening, at Chickering’s Rooms. The programme was made up ofa little of 
Clementi and Donizetti, more of Bach, most of Hopkins. An artist who can 
play so well as Mr. Hopkins should extend his endeavours into a wider field 
than this. Mr. Millard last evening gave his annual concert at Dodworth’s 
Hall, but it is impossible to-day to say more of it. 

And now we propose to rest from wooing the melodious music for a few days, 
and to tarn our attention to an inharmonious drama. Not to put too fine a 
point on it, the people are about to elect a President. When that is comforta- 
bly done, you will probably here again from ‘ROBLN. 

—— 


wBrama. 


When a poet and a milliner, an Englishman and a Frenchwoman, a feudalist 
and a monarchist, unite in one opinion, who can doubt its truth? Chaucer, the 
prince of English poesy, and Mile. Bertin who made those lovely robes in 
which the more lovely Marie Antoniette floated before the dazzled eyes of Burke, 
have thus agreed in a proverb. Chaucer tells us that there “no new custom is 
which is not ancient too ;” and the Retrospective Review, borrowing his wisdom 
to illustrate its force, stole the phrase, turned it into an epigraph, and came out 
with the sententious axiom “ there is nothing new but that which is old.” 

Mile. Bertin, knowing nothing of poets or reviews, holding all English men 
and things in that profound disgust which becomes a Parisian Stine th the 
same thought into a still exacter form, when she said as she turned over the 
costumes of the grand old courts before the Regency, “ JI n’y a de nowveau que ce 
qui est oublié”—“ there is nothing new but what has been forgotten.” No doubt 


fire of a dragon, and a choice assortment of coloured fires. The excuse for this | gradual decline of their whole constitution. Of course, too, there are quacks in 
attempt was the performance of “‘ Der Freischutz.” On theevening mentioned | New York. Indeed I am almost ashamed of myself for putting this sentence 
the transformation of the Academy into a German theatre was complete. So down in black and white ; it has so frightfully the air of a statistical fact. But 
much of the Opera was spoken, that we began tojthink the score had been left at ' neither our patients nor our quacks are of the same fashion with those 


of the days of Molitre; and as the “ fashion of this world” is the 
substance of all its shows, so must it be the basis of all satire in 
every age. Not even Mr. Charles Reade, who has a singular talent at working 
other people's dramas up into capital novels, and working his own novels down 
into intolerable dramas, can make a version of the Malade Imaginiare abso 
lutely stupid. The wit of Molivre sparkles too purely not to shine in the least 
electric atmosphere. Bat it only shines at, and not into, the minds of an 
audience which neither is, nor possibly can be, made to be sympathetic with the 
current of the p'ay. 

I need not say, therefore, that I have no extraordinary success to report for 
the Comedy of “ Physic and Fancy,” as Miss Keene has chosen to baptize this 
last resurrection of genius. 

Tt was well put upon the stage in the details of equipment and decoration, 
though it does not call for any extraordinary display of that divine upholstery 
which the American drama owes to the great modern reformer, Mr. Bourcicault ; 
and it was cast with judgment, except in the case of Mrs. J. H. Allen. This 
lady, who is both pretty and gracious, and is certainly no monster of size, is yet 
rather a lady than a child, and her impersonation of a petite fille in short 
dresses is an altogether lamentable mistake—a mistake which, both for her own 
sake and for that of Miss Keene’s theatre, ought to be remedied at’once, if the 
Malade Imaginaire is not to die in dead earnest, and “take the usual conse- 
quences quoad the other world.” 

Miss Keene as the soubretie is extremely English, and therefore reasonably 
un-French ; but she plays with spirit and emphasis, indeed, in almost every 
leading scene, save the climactic scene of the imaginary decease, with too much 
emphasis and too unfettered a spirit. 

The rest of the company are neither better nor worse than their réles will 
endure, saving and excepting only a certain Mr. Wall, to whom I must do the 
justice of saying that he makes the most utterly drivelling and ridiculous valet that 
it has eyer been my ill fortune to behold. It is well, certainly, that a valet in 
comedy should be a funny dog. It is his duty, and has been any time these 
two thousand years, to be a funny dog. But there are divers ways of doing 
most duties ; and as there are men who cannot be charitable without provoking 
the victim of their benevolence into a mood of homicide, so there are valets 
whose funny-dog-ism is the most exasperating exhibition of impertinent idiocy 
which can be offered to a patient public. Mr. Wall may profit by their exam- 
ple! 

All that I have said of the fitness of things in regard to “le Malade Imagi- 
naire” I may say with little alteration of the “ Beggar’s Opera.” It the hypo- 
chondriac has given way to the incipient lunatic, and the bewigged impostor of 
the faculty has been succeeded Sy the profusely certificated and argumentative 
charlatan of the newspaper advertisement, the highwayman has been sup- 
planted by the defaulter. Dick Turpin and Macheath are hronisms in the 
eyes of Swartwout and Sadieir and Redpath and Waugh. Mat of the Mint 
would be a member of Parliament now ; and, between Mrs. Fry and Australia, 
the race of Peachums has no more reality left in it than the Dodo. 

The opera which “ made Gay rich and Rich gay,” the opera which all London 
ran for near three months to Portugal Row to see, and sang or bummed or 
whistled over, through all “its climates and degrees,” from the Temple to 
Smithfield and from Cheapside to St. James’s, is now a curiosity only, and may 
tarn at the best a pleasant half-hour’s thought aside from the crowded passions 
of Broadway to the vanished world of our periwigged forefathers and their full” 
skirted fair. Miss Keene appears to have reproduced it, partly on the strength 
of Mile. Bertin’s theory, and partly for the benefit of two pretty débulantes, 
Miss Willoughby and Miss Melvin. These young ladies are musical daughters of 
Albion, and I sa'ute them accordingly. As Polly Peachum,1 can hardly say 
that I think Miss Willoughby will ever rival Lavinia Fenton, or bear away, & 
second time, the strawberry leaves of Bolton. But then the Dukes of Bolton 
are, with the Macheaths, an extinct title, and Miss Willoughby sings quite pret- 
tily enough for an unducal age that knows not the raptures of the road. 

Miss Melvin, who calls herself modestly a contralto, and looks as much like a 
woman as it is possible for a woman to look, has in truth a perfect Ella Zoyara 
of a voice, and would you but listen to her with your eyes shut (like the Ger- 

















poor Malle. Bertin uttered this deep saying with a sigh. It came from the 
gulfs of a d nius agonized by the discovery that all its happiest 
devices, its most bouffants and nuds de ruban, its most piquant 
corsages, its most unapprosehable berthes (if any berthes can be truly said to 
have been unapproachabie at the o1a Gout oe Verenttton;y 1 wrresy VONITIS, 
had all been anticipated in one or another of the barbarous ages, before Richelieu 
the Duke and Dubois the Cardinal. 

Miss Laura Keene has taken up the cry of the fair Bertin in quite another 
spirit. She too evidently believes that there is nothing new that has not been 
forgotten, and rejoicing so to believe has determined to deal with the drama as 
country parsons are reported to have a way of dealing with their sermons: turn 
the barrel upside down, and begin again at the bottom, 

The notion is not altogether dull, nor need its application prove a practical 
failure, if Miss Keene will but remember that the maxim of Mile. Bertin is not 





I wish I could give some expression to my admiration of this artist's genius, 
without falling under the imputation of having lost both my head and my heart. 
The German population appreciate her, a/ter their fashion ; | trust that the 
non-committal American will do likewise, only more intelligently, and with 


a judicious appreciation. Daring these last two weeks, though, there has been | the seventeenth century of Paris, and the eighteenth century of London, in one Sftece milee of ssow Retween the o 


very little room for the latter nation ; the Teutons have monopolized all the 
available space, and have demonstrated very clearly to the public, very satis- 
factorily to the treasurer, that there is a German audience here sufficiently nu- 
merous and musical to give a generous support to opera, Italian or other. 

I digress. 1 was talking about Fabbri, but I will say no more of her, except 


absolutely, as reversible as one of Mr. Nicolls’s paletots. It may be perfectly 


| quite so true that everything which has been forgotten is therefore new. 


man ladies when Schumann showers his symphonic gold upon their throbbing 
souls), you might easily persuade yourself that there is no such thing as sex, 
Nevertheless there is such a thing ; and Miss Melvin may easily do better 
than evoke the dim ghosts of musical highwaymen, in chestnut curls, and pink 
satin tights. HAMILTON. 
ee eee 


Hatis aud Haucies, 


Wonders never cease. The city Taxes for 1859 were levied at the 
rate of one dollar and 79 cents per $100 of valuation. This , the 
rate is one dollar and 69 cents.————IEt is stated that Mr. G. ¥. Train, 
sometimes called the lightning train, who is now in England, is coming 
home shortly, with a lot of the London Hansom cabs, which he intends 
to ran in New York under charter. Two wheels only, a low seat for two 

ngers well opened in front, and a little dickey perched up behind 
‘or the driver, whose reins lead over the roof, are the cberac of 


teristics 
true that there is nothing new but that which has been forgotten ; but it is not | this peculiar vehicle.—_—_——Dr. Forbes, in his newly published 
x ere 


ot Chess, states that the first Problem extant bears date about h 
.——_———Sir 


Forexample. Miss Keene, in the flush of her new faith and hope, has fa- | 840, avd is the production of the then Caliph of B 


voured us this week with a double development of her creed. She has turned 
| and the same evening, upon our New York stage. The “ Malade Imaginaire” 
and the “ Beggar’s Opera ;” what antiquarian could ask better novelties than 
these? Forgotten—in the broader sense of the term, neither of these plays can 
indeed be said to be. When men forget Gay and Moliére, we shall have been 
snbjected to another social cataclysm. A Sclavonic deluge from the steppes of 


to adjure all who wish a season of refreshing, in the phrase of the New England | the Bast must sweep from the Baltic to the Pacific, before that can come to 
prayer meeting, to pay their dollars cheerfully and hear this winning, warm- | pass. But forgotten in the sense of the theatres, both Gay and Moliére, quoad 


natured, golden-voiced woman. 


New York, must be admitted to be. Mr. Charles Reade and Miss Laura Keene 


I was saying that Meyerbeer would not have gone wild with delight, if he had may rest on this fact. 


heard the Monday night performance of “ Les Huguenots.” This opera, indeed 


Bat are they now new, simply because they have been forgotten? Here is 


all his operas, appear to have been written to fit a very full and excellent com_| the mere practical question, which the critic must answer for his public—his 


pany, and when they are performed they ought to have attached to them the | 


greedy, unjust, beloved, adored, and tyrannical public, which cries with Lafon- 


original troupe, scenery, properties. He seems to have clearly seen that great | taine “ i me faut du nouveau, n’-en fut-il plus au monde,” and will forgive 
dramatic force and the perfection of vocal ability could rarely be found united anything sooner than a disappointment in the matter of novelty. 


in any artist ; consequently, we observe continually two parts for similar voices 


throughout his works ; to one artist he gives the burden of action ; to the other 


the difficulties of execution ; and if the company is what it ought to be for the | the boards as on the board thefe is nothing left for a Scribe or a Paul Morphy | 


What then makes novelty on the stage? Not situations certainly—for the 
»| number of stage situations is as fixed as the moves of the chess-men ; and on 


satisfactory rendering of his ideas, this division will ensure the perfect represen-| put new combinations. Not motives—for they are as old as the hearts 


tation of the opera. Unfortunately, most companies are not rich enough in 


and the experience of mankind. The only novelty which can hit the 


material for this result ; for instance, in “‘ Les Huguenots,” Valentina, (Madame | theatre is now what it has always been—the novelty of apropos. The 
Fabbri,) had probably the strong action of the piece to sustain, and she well did | proverbs of Solomon themselves flash more freshly than the last new mot of 
it; but Madame Maretzek was not vocally equal to the florid music of the | Punch, when one of them is dropped exactly upon the emotion, or struck pre- 
Queen, and in that part there was deplorable weakness, destroying the symme- cisely upon the foible, of the passing moment. And no matter how old the plot, 


try of the performance. 


no matter how familiar the intrigue of a comedy, if it do but hit the sympathies 


The choruses of the opera, splendidly massive and broad as they are, at the | and refiect the surface of the living society of the hour, it will always be a no- 
wame time intricate to a bewildering degree, were ruthlessly butchered. The velty, and being a novelty it will always be a success. 


finale to the third act was the most hobbling, groveling affair imaginable, and 


the same may be said of most of the others. There were some bright gems of | upon the stage, this dear old malade imaginaire of Molitre, borne this truth in 
solo and duet singing scattered through the opera, beside those in the fourth | mind? 


act, already referred to, and many delicious passages of instrumentation were 


well interpreted by the orchestra. Formés, it is hardly necessary to say 


I fear me they have not. In the first place, hypochondria itself is not, to the 
»| New Yorker of 1860, what it was to the Parisian of 1660. We have our own 


was superb in the part of Marcel ; he represented the faithful, hearty, grimly | follies, our own frailties, as we have our own diseases. The age of neuralgia 


jolly old cntbusiast with a wonderful power. 


has nothing to do with the “ sweating sickness” or the mediwyal plague. A 


Observe that I am not absolutely unreasonable. I do not expect or demand | society of angry, busy, money-making, active people in the New World must 


that so huge a work as one of Meyerbeer’s operas shall be performed as it ought 


look upon the hypochondriac of old Paris, in the prosperous days of Le Grand 


to be, at only a week's notice, and I am prepared to say that the success of Monarque, with just about as much of intelligent comprehension as it would 
“Robert Le Diable” and “ Les Huguenots” was under the circumstances re- have to bestow upon the domestic anxieties of the household of Pharaoh. Nor 
markable. By and bye, when our people make up their minds to support an | is this all. The Malade Jmaginaire is a satire which, like all satires, cuts with 
opera house'steadily and generously, we will hope to see managers do what they | a double edge. The dupe and the deceiver come alike under its lash ; and the 


would perhaps now like to do, if they had the time and money. 


dupe is not more dead to our age than is the deceiver too. We have no more 


On Wednesday night they tried to frighten me by a groggy owl, dozen il-| to do with Thomas Diafoirus and Doctor Purgon than with Argan. Of 
juminated skulls, a pasteboard witch on a broomstick, a hobgoblin pretty much | course, there are silly people in New Yok who take no pleasure in anything 





all bead and no legs to speak of, a variety of dropsical toads, an impossible spit- | pat their pains, and bail a twinge in the stomach as the blessed assurance of a 





Have Mr. Charles Reade, who has recast, and Miss Laura Keene who has put } 


David Brewster is reported to have said, in April last, that there were 
the sun, and until they were 
melted we should have no fine weather !————On the last day of Oc- 
tober, we found the weather bere unpleasantly close. Prior to the 12th 
ult,, Benlomond, Benledi, and the were thickly coated with 
snow.———The late earthquake was felt at Fredericton, N.B. 
A heraldic review gives the following as the arms of the principal cities 
of Italy : Naples has a siren; Rome, a she-wolf; Florence, lilies ; Mo- 
dena and Piacenza, a cross; Venice, a lion; and Turin, a bull. The 
arms of Sicily are a head with three The Aberdeen Free 
Press states that Lord Aberdeen bas left House for London. The 
veteran statesmen’s health is said to be good._———A prize of £20 for 
the best essay on the effects of Sunday cab-driving has been won by John 
Cockraun, a London cab-driver. A school-room for the 
Imperial bas just been prepared on the ground-floor of the Tuileries on 
the eide of the garden. It contains a well-selected library, phil 
The Prince will be five years old 
on the 16th of March next. Punch, on behalf of the late William 
Walker, filibuster-general, revives the exceedingly old epitaph ; “ Here 
lies the body of W. W. Who never more will trouble you, trovble you.” 
Mr. John Hardy, a brother of the Mr. who was one of 
Lord Derby’s Under-Secretaries, has announced bis intention to offer 
himself as the Conservative candidate for the ——— of Dart- 
mouth.————The grand French Tir National at Vincennes, opened on 
Sunday morning the 7th ult. The attendance of marksmen was not so 
great as wae anticipated. We shall have future occasion to of it 
——_———Several good specimens of paper have been 

















hich 
tory.————-Mr. Punch, with equal wit and good anon Oe to Gari- 
baldi : “ The Red Shirt is glorious ; but don’t make a Flag of it.’’ 
The beech-tree is said to be a non-conductor of lightning ————The 
Hon. Mark George Kerr Rolle, second son of Lord Clinton, has married, 
in Edinbargh, Lady Gertrude Janae Dou fifth daughter of the late 
George Sbolto, Earl of Morton. tie given as a remarkable fact 
fo Gadhia tee ee ee eo 
he captured three thousand, course many engagements. 
The Perth Theatre, which was erected abou : 
cost of upwards of £2,000, has been sold at auction, for £586. 
chaser, it is understood, is to 

The steamshi; meee eM wo from vre 
rom. S. Malls, callin ote, Be 3, at noon, in place of the Jinois, 
the U.S. day, Nov. 
In a lecture wered Intely at Manchester’ the 




















ming said that the earth was literally a huge bombshell, the surface upon 
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which we lived somewhere about sixty miles thick, and all below one 
vast surging ocean of liquid fire, restrained not by the strength of the 
crust, bat by the word of him who had said to the ocean, “ Hitherto shalt 
thou come, but no farther.’’——-——Prince John of Bourbon renews his 
Claims to the throne of Spain, and represents that country as being in a 


deplorable state. The Times publishes the letter, and comments upon it ina | 


leader. These “ leaders” are more important than Papal Balls now ———— 
It is announced that Dickens is about to dispose of Tavistock House, Lon- 
don, and retire altogether to his pleasant retreat at Gadsbill. 
The earthquake caused a number of wells at Quebec to become dry, 
and the stone lining of others to fall in, rendering them useless,——-—— 
A railway about ibirty miles in length, from Smyrna to Tarbali, was to 
be completed early in the past month. The Sultan and his ministers 
were to attend the opening ————-Gordon Cumming, the well known 
lion-hunter was examined before the Inverness Bankruptcy Court not 
long ago. He stated that he had no other means of support than what 
he derived from the exhibition of trophies taken from Atrica. The ex- 
hibit list of bis affairs estimates his debts at £551, and his assests at £200. 

Mr. Mudie is the proprietor of a gigantic aud most successful 


circulating library, in London. The following list of new works added | 


to it, in about eighteen months, indicates to some extent the relative cir- 
culation of various classes of works: History and Biography, 87,210 
vols, ; Travel and Adventare, 50,572 ; Fiction, 165,445 ; Miscellaneous, 
including Works of Science and Religion, and the priacipal Reviews, 
87,856 ; total, 391,083 vola——-——The Banffshire Journal states that the 
estate of Langhaven has been parchased by Mr. Jaa, Shepherd, of Aldie, 
Craden, for the sam of £50,000. The rental is about £1,800,——-—— 
A Survey of the route for the Cape Cod Canal has been executed by the 
engineers of the United States Coast Survey. The proposed route ex- 
tends from Buzzard’s Bay to Cape Cod Bay, and is designed to avoid the 
somewhat dangerous navigation around the Cape.————The British 
ladies carry great weight. It is stated that the crinoline workers, for 
about three years past, have consumed not far from 100 tons per week of 
steel wire. The yearly consumption of wire costs £600,000.—-——The 
Prince Regent of Prussia has named eighteen new peers members for life 
to the Upper Chamber. This is presumed to be with a view of carrying 
out liberal n measares, A London contemporary says: “ The tannel 
from Edgware is to be carried in a line over the precise ground where 
the Duke of Chandos intended a straight avenue for his mansion (Canons) 
at Edgware, to his house in Cavendish-sqaare, a distance of nine miles, 
and entirely oa bis own estate. Had he lived but a few years longer, it is 
said, he would have realised the idea, as he had succeeded in purchasing 
everything necessary but a small spot of ground at Paddington. ———— 
General Lamoriciére has arrived at Chambery ; he will retire to his pro- 
pert near Nantes._———-Mr. S. C. Ridley, a Civil Engineer, well 
wa in Canada, is a candidate for the representation of Boston. The 
seat is vacant by the lamented death of Mr. Ingram.————Professor 
Spooner, in a recent lecture delivered before the Royal Veterinary Col- 
lege, mentions the horrible fact that at Alfort, in France, the veterioary 
pupils are instracted in surgery by cuttiog up living horses, For many 
the poor brutes are kept in the most excruciating agony, unless 
death relieves them in the mean time.——-——The latest issue of Punch 
has for its leading illustration a large wood-cat, in which he is introduc- 
ing the Prince of Wales to pretty Miss Columbia, with the assurance that 
he don’t get such a partuer as her every day.——-——At Liverpool, 
on the 18th ult., great rejoicings were going on in honour of the reopen- 
of the splendid free library presented to the town by Wm. Brown. 
ousands of volunteers were out in pr ion, and t was gene- 
rally suspended. Lord Brougham and numerous other celebrities were 
part in the proceedings. The abolition of the Stadt Daes 
is on the eve of settlement. The sum to be paid Hanover is £460,000 ; 
Englaad and Hamburg pay £153,000 each, and the remainder by the 
other States iaterested.———A Gotha newspaper supposes that the 
only daughter of the Dake of Saxe Meiningen, jast turned seventeen, is 
the destined bride of the Prince of Walee————Later accounts state 
that the Mr. Laing, alluded to above, has accepted the vacant post in the 
Indian Council. 
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Ovituary. 


Tue Eart or Leven anp MeLvi.ie.—We have to announce the death 
of the Earl of Leven and Melville, which took place on the 8th ult., at 
his residence, Melville-house, in his 75th year. The deceased, David 
Leslie Melville, was son of the 7th earl, by the daughter of Mr. Joho 
Thornton, of London, and was aan inlestew He suceceded to 
the title on the death of his father in 1820, as 8ch Earl of Leven and 7th 
Earl of Melville. In 1824 he married the daughter of Sir Archibald 
Campbell. He entered the — Navy at an early age, and commanded 
@ boat at the capture and truction of a convoy in the Bay of 
Rosas in 1809, and became a vice-admiral.in 1858. The deceased noble- 
man was one of the representative peers of Scotland, and a dep ° 
lieutenant of the county of Fife. The 1st Earl of Melville was a Paltz: 
guished Minister in the time of William IIL, and the 1st Earl of Leven 
was an eminent Republice: General. 

By the lamented death of his only son, Lord Balgonie, which took 

lace in 1857, his late Lordship will be succeeded in the title by his 

, the Hon. John Thornton Leslie Melville; bat the question of 
succession to the estates is understood to have been in dispute before his 
Lordship’s demise. The late Earl having been one of the representative 
Peers of Scotland, a vacancy occurs in that body.— The Fife Herald says 
of him : “ He was a good landlord and mach liked by his tenantry, in 
eee he took a warm interest, and who seldom had difficulty 
io ning new houses, as his Lordsbip, like the representatives of most 
resident fa disliked ch 








old g Notwithstanding the graff man- 
ner in which his Lordship exacted all the deference due to his rank, he 
was very popular io bis i diate neighbourhood on t of the many 
charities which he dispensed with a liberal hand. The entailed estates 
fall to his Lordship’s eldest daughter, Lady Elizabeth Jane Cartwright. 
The death of Lord Leven will put many noble families in mourning.” 





Aurrep Epwarp Cuaron, R.A.—Another of the elders of “ the forty’’ 
—indeed, almost the father of the academic body—has been removed by 
death (as bas been already noticed in the Albion). Mr. Alfred Edward 
Chalon died at his residence, El Retiro, at Campden-bill, Kensington, on 
the 3rd ult., in the eighty-first year of his age. His name belongs to the 

rather than the present ; and, as he was extensively and intimately 
mixed up with all the celebrities of art of the last generation, and espe- 


cially with what concerned the Academy of which he was so long a mem- | 


ber, the memoirs, whenever they may be written, will present features 
of interest upon public grounds which they would not, perhaps, possess 
if restricted to considerations. Alfred Edward Chalon was of 
French descent. His ancestors retired from France to Geneva on the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes in the latter part of the seventeenth 
century. Alfred Edward Chalon was born in Geneva, January, 1780, 
and was quite a child when the family emigrated to England. He was 
destined tor the mercantile profession, but early evinced so strong a pre- 
dilection for the arts of design—a taste which was encouraged by the ex- 
ample of an aunt who was herself a distinguished amateur artist—that 
his father, after two years’ hopeless trial, yielded to his importunity, and 
suffered him to follow bis bent. He was admitted a stadent of the Royal 
Academy in 1797, and (to plete his demic career) he was elected 
an Associate in 1812, and a Royal Academician in February, 1816. The 
latter honour was conferred upon him on the same evening, but a few 
minutes later, as it was upon Mulready, who consequently took rank in 
t of date before him, and who, we believe, is “ father” of the Aca- 
y. Mr. Chalon’s talent was of a distinguished order and of a verta- 
tile character. Long the fashionable water-colour portrait-painter of 
his age, and more especially successful in hitting off the elegancies and 
sentiment of bis numerous sitters, he also displayed iderabl 





| dine), &e, The principal historical pictures by A. E. Chalon are a Christ, 
| life size; @ “ Madonna, with the infant Jesus and Angels ;” “Sameon 
} and Delilah,” after Milton; “ Knox Reprimanding the Ladies of the 
Court of Mary Stuart,” in the collection of the late M‘Kaott; “ Hant 
the Slipper ;” and a great number of others founded upon p in 
the works of Moliére, Le Sage, De Beaumarchais, and Cervantes. Mr. A. 
E. Chalon continued at his work till the very close of his life, exhibiting 
numerous subjects every year at the ‘Aantony ; and, although of late 
these productions too painfully betrayed a falling off in physical power, 
it was impossible not to honour the industry and pluck of the veteran, 
who could not be brought to know when he was beat. 

In 1808, in conjanction with a few of bis friends, Mr. A. E. Chalon esta- 
blished “The Sketehing Society,” for the study and practice of im- 
prompta composition, which is still in existence, and has originated a 
great number of subjects for painting and engraving. Her Majesty the 
Queen bas always taken a lively interest in ‘he operations of this society, 
and on some i has ded to vame the subject, and has 
accepted a sketch from each of the mem'cs, Mr. A. E. Chalon con- 
tioued a member of this society to the las’. and, although bis great age 
prevented for eome years past his taking » .y active part in the affairs of 
the Royal Academy, he had always a liv: iy interest in all that toncerned 
| his profession, and maintained a kind'y intercourse with his old com- 
|rades and bis new compeers in Art. Mr. Chalon was appointed 
painter of portraits in water colours to her Majesty in 1837. He was also 
| an honorary member of the Society of Arts at Geneva. 








Tue How. P. B. DeBLaquiere.—It is with extreme regret we have to 
record the sudden decease of the Hon. Peter Boyle DeBlaquiere, for 
many years a member of the Legislative Council of this Province.—Mr. 
DeBlaquiere held the title of “ honourable” in bis own right, indepen- 
dent of his position as a member of the Legislative Council, being 
youngest son of Lord John DeBlaquiere, of Ardkill, County of London- 
derry. He was born in Dublin, on the 26th day of April, 1783, and was 
thas at the time of his death, in the seventy-eighth year of his age. 
When very young, he eatered the Navy aod served as a Midshipman 
uader the celebrated Captain Bligh, of the Bounty, at the battle of Cam- 
perdown. He was also present at the mutiny of the Nore. Leaving the 
navy, however, at an early age he devoted hims-If to more peaceful pur- 
suits, and emigrated to Canada in 1837. Here be soon attained to the 
highest honours. In 1858 he was selected ae a fit person for a seat in 
the Legislative Council, which he continued to hold until the time of 
his death. On the remodelling of the Toronto University, he was ap- 
pointed tothe h ble office of Ch lor, but subsequently resigned. 
He was also a member of the Anglican 7 where he commanded 
great respect. By that body his loss will severely felt.—Mr. DeBla- 
quiere was the descendant of a noble French gentleman who emigrated 
from France in consequenee of the revocation of the edict of Nantes, and 





DeBlaquiere was appointed principal Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland ; and in 1774, as a reward for the services he rendered, in- 
vested with the order of the Bath. In 1784 he was sworn one of 
Irish Privy Council, and in 1784 appointed Grand Alnager, an officer 
whose daty it was in olden times to measure and examine woollen cloth, 
and fix upon it the Royal seal. The post was abolished by an Act of 
William. At the death of Sir John DeBlaquiere, the title devolved upon 
his eldest son, (brother of Mr. P. B. DeBlaquiere) who in the year 1800 
was elevated to the peerage as Baron DeBlaquiere of Ardkill. The title 
is now held by bis grandson Joho. So far as regards the honourable 
gentleman’s desceat and ancient lineage—they are among the least of 
his claims upon our regard. There are few men of whom we can speak 
in higher terms of respect.— Abridged from the Toronto Globe. 


James Sueampan Know es.—We regret to learn the death of this dis- 
tinguished dramatist. He perished, early in last month, together with 
some of the crew and p gers of the st Arctic, bound from Hall 
to Cronstadt, and wrecked in the Baltic during a violent gale of wind.— 
The late Mr. Knowles was bora at Cork, in 1784. His father, a lecturer 
and teacher of elocution, when his son James was about eight years old, 
removed to London, where the latter soon began to manifest both dra- 
matic inclination and dramatic ability. At the age of twelve he wrote 
a drama for Ce ey of juvenile performers, and soon afterwards an 
opem. While still a boy he was introduced to the late William Hazlitt, 
of whose criticism and advice he frequently availed himself in the com- 
position of his earlier plays. After residing about 14 years in London 
be removed to Dablia, and in that city he made his first appearance as 
an actor. In this character he was anything but successful, and, after 
one or two failures, he for some time relinquished all bition in this 
direction. After the publication of a small volume of poems he went to 
re-ide at Belfast, where he gave lessons in eloca grammar. He 
still continued, pare a write for > — ae a play, “ Cains 

i this time, w: Cat success 5 

D fa oudon ta r8z3, where Mr. acrendy performed the 
principal character, brought the author iuto general notice. Daring the 
next twenty years of his life Mr. Kaowles wrote a long series of plays, 
some of which—such as “ The Hunchback” and “ The Love Chase’’—are 
still deservedly popular. In 1833 he for a short time appeared again on 
the boards ; and in 1836 he paid a visit to America. In 1849 a pension 
of £200 per annum was conferred upon him by the late Sir Robert Peel. 
| Subsequently he was appointed Curator of Shakespeare’s House at Strat- 
| ford-on-Avon. During the latter years of bis life he entirely gave up 
| writing for the stage, aud turned bis attention to theology, occasionally, 
| we believe, officiating asa baptist minister. Mr. Knowles published one 
| or two stories, by which he did not achieve much reputation, while as a 
| dramatist he was perhaps the most popular writer of his time. 











Sm Harry Smrra.—The long illness of Lieut-General Sir Harry 
| George Wakelyn Smith, Baronet, G.C.B., Colonel Commandant of the 
| Rifle Brigade, termivated fatally on the 12th ult. 

Sir Harry wes bora in 1788, at Whittlesea, in Cambridgeshire, where 
his father was a surgeon. He entered the army in 1805 as second Lieu- 
tenant of the Rifle Brigade, and served with it at the siege, storm, and 
taking of Monte Video, under Sir. S. Auchmuty, and at the assault upon 
Buenos Ayres, under Brigadier General Crauturd. Employed with the 
troops in Spain, under Sir John Moore, from the battle of Vimiera to the 

| embarkation of the troops at Coranna. Embarked for the Peninsula, 
| under Major Gen. Craufurd, in 1809; was seriously wounded in the ac- 
| tion upon the bridge of the Coa, near Almeida. Commanded a company 
in the pursuit of Massena from the Lines of Lisbon; at the actions of 
| Redinha, Condeixha, and Foz d’Arouce. Appointed Brigade Major to 
| the Second Light Brigade in the Light Division, and was present in the 
| action of Sabugal, battle of Fuentes d’Onor, siege and storm of Ciudad 
| Rodrigo, siege and storm of Badajos, battles of Salamanca and Vittoria, 
| attack of the heights of the Vera and passage of the Bidassoa, battle of 
Sarre, attack upon the position of St. Jean de Luz and heights of Arcan- 
guez, battle of Orthes, affair at Tarbes, and battle of Toulouse. Ap- 
| pointed Asst.-Adj. Gen. to the troops under Major Gen. Ross, destined 
against Washington, and was present at the battle of Bladensburg and 
destraction of Wasbiagton. Brought pe pe and went out 
again immediately under Sir Edward Pak , and was present at the 
| attack upon the enemy’s lines near New Orleans. After the death of Sir 
Edward be was appointed military seeretary to Sir J. Lambert, com- 
manding the army, and was present at the siege and taking of Fort 
| Bowyer. Appointed Asst. Quartermaster Gen. to the Sixth division of 
| the army under the Duke of Wellington, and was present at the battle of 
| Waterloo. In 1828 he was appointed Dep.-Quartermaster General at 
the Cape of Good Hope, and commanded a division under Sir Benjamin 
D’Urban throughoat the operations against the Kaffir tribes in 1834 and 
| 1835. In 1840 he proceeded to the East Indies as Adjt.-Gen., and was 





merit in history and and genre. Hisstyle issketchy, light, and graceful ; 
an alr of distinction pervades bis heads, i 


which speaks unmistakably of 
ae and his attitudes are g lly easy and nataral. In his 
ing be is very successful, often recalling the richness and harmony 

of the Spanish and Venetian schools. 

We cannot pretend to give anything like a list in chronological order 
of even a tithe of Mr. Chalon’s triamphs in portraiture ; but we find that 
amongst the orders executed by him in the prime of life were the por- 
traits of the Princess Charlotte and of Prince Leopold of Saxe-Cobar 
(now King of the Beigions), at the time of their marriage in 1816—a 
that those of his more mature age were a full-length of her pre- 
sent Basen Vieteria, immediately after her accession to the throne, “ in 
the robes she wore at the opening of her first Parliament, 1837,” and a 
portrait of Prince Albert. Others by him which are worth mention, and 
few y | of which bave been engraved, are those of the Duchesses of Kent 
and Cambridge, the Princess Victoria of Saxe-Gotha (afterwards Dachess 
of Nemours), her brothers Princes Augustus and Leopold, and Count 
Mensdorf (\heee four portraits painted during their visit to Backingham 
Palace for the Queen), the Princess of a the Prince and Princess 
oft , Satherland, Montrose, and 

t, Lady Clementina Villiers (with fine flowing hair, a la Un- 





| inated a K.C.B., for the actioa of Mabarajpore, in which he was pre- 

| sent as Adjt.-Gea ; and for his distinguished services in the campaign on 

| the Sutlej, and brilliant victory over the Sikbs at Aliwal, he was nomi- 
naten a G.C.B., and afterwards created a baronet. Finally, as Governor 
aod Commander-in-Chief at the Cape of Good Hope, he attacked and de- 
feated the rebel Boers at Boem Plaats, Augast 29,1848. He was recalled 
from the Cape in 1851, and subsequently occupied the post of Comman- 
der of the Forces in the Northern and Midland districts, 


Lrecr.-Cotoyet Srence, C.B.—Lieut.-Col. James Spence, C.B., late of 
H. M.’s 31st Regt., who died at Bath on the Sth ult., entered the army at 
an early age, and had seen much service. He commanded the Sist 
Regiment throughout the campaign on the Sutlej, for which he received the 
war medal and three clasps; at the battles of Moodkee (soon after its 

| commencement), Ferozeshah (for which he was appointed a C. B.), Bad- 

| diwal, and Aliwal, and the lst Brigade of Sir Harry Smith’s divisioa at 
the battie of Sobraon, and was one of only five officers out of thirty who 
escaped being wounded in all these actions. At Ferozeshah and at 
| Sobraon he had his horse shot under him. 


Mr. James Stewart, former 


‘ to the Copyhold Commission. He 
represented Honiton in the Li retired 


interest from 1937 till 1841, when he 


settled in London as a merchant. In 1772 his fifth son, Lieutenant Jobn | Milled in 


from Parliamentary life —In London, H. D. Nevill, . 22d Regt.—At Stam- 
ford, H. Orme, Esq., formerly Capt. 6th oa ) os Tottenham 
G. A. Cottrell, Esq., late Accountant-Gen. of H. M.’s Inland Revenue.— At Wool. 
wich, C. Dempsy, Esq., ag Ae Danning, the Rey. J. 
Russell, D.D., minister of the parish. He been the incumbent daring the 
long period of forty-two years.—At his residence at Bray, Ireland, Sir Wi 

E. Crosbie, Bart., formerly of the 23rd Royal Welsh Fasiliers.—At Bath, Admi- 
ral C. Gordon, C.B., brother of the late Admiral Henry Gordon.—At Bast 
Greenwich, Rhode Island, Capt. Silas Holmes, a well-known shipping-merchant 
of this city —At Harrogate, J. G. Paley, of Oatlands and Langcliffe, in York- 
shire, Esq. He was many years a Magistrate and Depaty-Lieut. of the West 


g- 
Appotutntents. 


Henry Grant Foote, Esq., now H. M. Consul at Salvador, to be H. M. Consyy 
at 08.—Profeasor G. W. Campbell has been appointed Dean of the Faculty 
of Medicine, at the McGill College, Montreal, in place of Professor Holmes, de- 
ceased.—The Archdeacoury of Bath is rendered vacant by the death of the Ven, 
W. Gunning, which took place at Weston-super-Mare. 


Ariuty. 

The Edinburgh Courant states that the war-office has now acquired from 
the Duke of Buccleueh sufficient ground, upon the Island of Inchkeith, 
for the erection of three batteriee.——The Canada papers are unanimous 
in their congratulations on Colonel W. J. D’Urbain, for co many years 
attached to the staff in Montreal, receiving the good service pension of 
£100 per annum.——The non-commissioned officers and men of H. M. 
100th Regiment, in Doan at Gibraltar, have established their supe- 
riority to all competitors in sundry sports and exercises, such as “ shoot- 
ing, foot racing, fighting, drilling, and cricketing, as stage actors, and in 
rowing.” ——Col. Walpole has not retired from the service as has been 
stated, but has been relieved at Woolwich in consequence of ill-health. 


War Orrice, Oct. 12.—73d Ft: Maj-Gen B O Jones to be Col, v Maj-Gen Sir 

Creagh, dec. 4th Gds: J Colquhoun to be Cor. 6th Drags: 
Gordon, 14th Lt Drags, to be Capt, v Chapman, who ex. 9th Lt D : Assist- 
Sarg Clery, 17th, to be Assist-Surg, v Faller, who ex. 18th: Capt Pering, 21st 
Pt, to be Capt, v Gifford, who ex. Ri Artil: Capt Renny to be vv 
oung, placed on tem: bp; Lt W G Martio to be See © : Bvt 
ison, K.C.B; on the Sec List, to be Col; Byt-Col Durnford to 

Heygate to be it; 


; Bvt-Major Collipson to be Lt-Col; Sec Capt 
ward to be Sec O Mil Train: Lt Farewell to be t, by p, v Wolrige, 

ret; En Brace, 69th TIE T G Lockyer to be En, w p; Qmr-Serg 
Lattrell to be Qmr. Ist Ft: L E Miller to be En, w p,v Fringe, superseded for 
being absent without leave. 24: En Kelly to be Lt, b p, v Nicholetts, who ret. 
7th: En Griffith to be Lt, b p, vy Keyser, whose prom has been canc. 9th: 
Ft: Capt Roberts, 49th, to be Capt, v Grimston, who ex. 11th: En to 
Lt, b p, v Webb, who ret. 13th: Lt Henzell has been su for 
sent without leave. 29th: Capt Coote, 46th, to be Capt, v Gordon, 
32d: Hon J B Ogilvy to be En, by p. 40th : En Whelan to be Lt, w p, v 

| action ; to be Lt. 46th: Ea Howorth to be Lt, 
Mallen, who ret. 59th: and Bvt-Lt-Col Burmester to be 
Bvt-Col Graham, C.B, app Insp Fid-Off of rec dist ; Capt and Byt-Maj Romer 
be Maj, by ps Lt Crosse to be Capt, by p; En Hatton to be Lt, by p. 
William Warren and J B Keith to be Easigns, by purchase. 
Staff Assistant-Surgeon A Mackay to be Assist-Surgeon v Woods, who 
76th : Staff-Surg A Bell to be Sarg, v Surg-Maj Scott, who ex. 90th: En 
Williamson to be Lt b-p ; En Hamilton, 12th,to be Eo. Rifle Brigade: Lt Van- 
Gta be Sams bp. v Hon J F Penni who ret ; Ea Wilson to be Lt bp. 
Gold Coast Artil Corps: Capt and Byt- aj Cochrane to be Maj w-p, v Maj and 
Bvt-Lt-Col Bird, prom to Unatt Lt-Colcy ; Lt Bolton to be Capt w-p.—Brevet. 
Lt-Gen Sir C W Pasley, K C B, R E, to be Gen, v Thackeray, 3 pod 
Cuthbert Ward to be Lt-Gen. Col Stotherd to be Maj-Gen. Maj-Gen C Dixon, 
and Maj-Gen 8 Williams, ret f-p R E, to be Lt-Gens. Hore, ret f-p, R BE, to 
be Maj-Gen. —‘ Appointments, Maj O'Brien, 20th Re, ppreniionay milit 
sec to Maj-Gen O’Brien, commanding in Ceylon. Capt Welch, late of the 93d 
Highlanders, Barrack Master at Montreal. Capt Chandler, 47th, Staff Officer of 
Pensioners at Waterford. Aide-de-Camps : Capt Cosssigne, Gren Gds, to a 
Gen Ridley, C B, the sonireee Commr of troops in Cork District ; Capt O H 
Nicolls, R A, to Gen O’Brien ; Capt Milligan, 39th, to Maj-Gen Lord W Paalet, 
commanding South-Western District ; Lt Coleridge, 25th, to Gov Keate, of Tri- 
nidad. 


Wan Orrics, Ocr 16.—Ist Drags: Capt Ainslie to be Maj b-p, v Stocks, who 
ret; Lt Balfe to be Capt b-p; Cor Twentyman to be Lt bp. 2d: T J to 
be Cor b-p, v Herbert, who ret. 10th Lt Drags: Capt Levett to be Maj bp, 
v Smith, who ret; Lt Lovell to be Capt b-p; Cor ley to be Lt b-p; Cor 
Russell, llth, to be Cor. Military Train: Capt Wynne, 90th Ft, to be cpt ’ 
Gale, who ex. Gren Gds: En Herbert, Rifle Brig, to be Eo and Lt 7. Pt: 
En Madden to be Lt b-p, v Leeson, who ret. 12th: J K Dooner to Ea bp. 
13th: En Kin -p, ¥ Henzell, superseded for being absent without 
leave; Lt England to be in 18th: En Stevenson te be Lt w-p, v Theobald, 
dec; N Nicolls to be Lt w-p. 27th: Staff-AssistSurg H T King to be Assist 
Surg, v Cameron, app to Staff. 36th: Lt Newbolt to be Instructor of Musk, v 
Lt Le Mesurier, who res that app. 56th: Lt and Adjt Williams to be Capt wp, 
v , dec; D J G Stewart, to be En w-p. 58th: En Hall to be Adj, v 
Bolton, who res that app. 70th: Ea Ri to be Lt bp, v Crozier, who ret. 
ath: Lt Martin to be Capt bp, v Sherlock, who set; En AM'Leod to be Lt bp; 
Bin Andrews, 19th re. ew Ton: x rt W Beveridge, M. » 
to be Assist-Surg. Rifle Brig: A Cope to be En b-p. wi + - Ea 
to be Adjt, v Lt ye lage pay © — att—Maj de Morel to be Lt- 
Col b-p, v Byt-Col Armstrong, ret on b-p. Unatlached—Capt and Byt-Lt-Col 
Gordon, 23d Ft, to be Maj w-p. 

Navp. 


Cuaxce ry Commanp or Tae Cuannet Fieer.—Vice-Admiral Sir 
Charles Fremantle, K.C.B., struck his flag on Wedoesday, Oct. 10, at 
sunset on board the screw steamship Royal Albert, 121, Captain Lacon, in 
Plymouth Sound, and resigned command of the Channel Fleet, On 
Thursday morning his successor, Rear Admiral R. F. Stopford, late 
Captain of the Fleet, hoisted his flag with the customary salute, on board 
the Royal Albert, which was answered by the Impregnable, 104, Captain 
Lord F. Kerr, in Hamoaze. 

—_— 

Aw Iroy-PLarep Fricare.—A vessel of immense proportions in the 
course of building upon Messrs, Palmer Brothers’ extensive works at 
Jarrow is attracting a great deal of attention from persons passing up 
and down the Tyne in the packet boats between Shields and Newcastle. 
The vessel is the iron-plated ram frigate Defiance, building under contract 
for our Government. She is making most satisfactory progress ; and is 
intended to carry 36 heavy Armstrong gans. Her iron casing will be 
4} inches thick on the outside. Next that will be 20 inches of timber, 
and inside of that the iron framing of the ship, which will be as strong as 
any already used for the largest sized vessels in the merchant service. 
Her deck-beams are made of Butterby’s patent beam iron, and the decks 
to be laid thereon will be ofiron. The vessel will have water-tight wing 
paseages, with water-tight doors, so that in case a shot should be driven 
through the immense sides of the vessel men may pass through the doors 
into the compartment, and plug up the hole. Failing to do that, they 
can close the doors, cut the chamber off from the other parts of the ship, 
keeping the water withinit, The stern post of the ship will be one of 
the largest, possibly the largest, forging ever made in this or any other 
country. The stem of the vessel will also be of enormous strength, and 
will in addition be fortified with plating, so that the ship may ran any 
timber-built ship down with impunity. With the exception of the ends, 
which have been kept back by the difficulty in forging such a mass of 
iron as that necessary for the stem and stern, the whole is plated. Many 
of the armour plates are on the premises, Featheriag and grooving those 
plates will be commenced at once.—London Times, Oct. 11. 


The Curlee, 9, Commr. Shaw, has sailed from Plymouth for the South- 
east coast of America.——Mr. W. H. Ward’s “ Ocean Marine Telegraph,” 
for communicating intelligeace from ship to ship, was tried during the 
late cruise of the Channel Fleet, and was reported by the Admiral as a 
complete success.——A portion of the Channel Fleet would, it was ex- 
pected, be despatched to meet the Prince of Wales on his return from 
the U. S.——The sickness on board H. M. ship St. Jean d’ Acre, in the Me- 
diterranean, said to be chest-complaint, continues to spread among the 
crew ; buat curious to say, none of the officers have been attacked.——It 
appears from the last official return, that there are at present being built 
in H. M. various dockyards forty-two vessels of war, carrying from 1 to 


y 9 ga 

missioned on the 6th ult. for Commr, H.C. Glyn, receatly appointed.—— 
Late accounts from San Francisco state that the flag-ship Ganges, 84, was 
in that port.——The Newcastle, 51 guns, was recently launched from Dept- 

Himalaya, Capt. Seccombe, bas arrived at Spithead 
from Malta and Gibraltar, with his Excellency Mirza Jaffar Khan, the 
Persian Ambassador-Extraordinary, on board, on a mission from the Shah 
of Persia to the Court of St. James's. 
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New Books. 


Before the appearance of frost and snow, even before the total fall of the 
leaf, comes a herald of approaching winter, in the first of the annual crop of 
gift-books, We, too, have in @ measure heralded this precursor’ of the holi- 
day season, for, in the Albion of August 18, we had the pleasure of praising 
in high terms young Mr. J, A. Howe's drawings designed to illustrate Mr. 
Bryant’s Forest Hymn. The-e are now before us—in a small quarto, ex- 
quisitely got up by W. A. Townsend and Co.—graven on wood by the 
skilled hands of Messrs. Orr and Co. and Messrs. Bobbett and Co., and 
losing none of their intrinsic worth ia the delicate process of transfer. 
Indeed, this whole edition of Mr. Bryant's solemn, simple, and sugges- 
tive poem is eminently harmonious. The mere binding of the copy sent 
us is perfect in its way—quiet and tasteful. In short, such a novelty as this, 
which is a good specimen of a good style of publications, ought to find its 
way to many a boudoir where its diverse attractions can be appreciated.— 
Some of our readers will be glad to know that the artist, who makes so suc- 
cessful a début herein, is a son of Mr. J. W. S. Hows, the quondam 
dramatic critic of this paper. 

Certain authors—and especially those who do not make a profession 
of literature—address themselves to a class so decidedly specific, that 
they come not within the pale of ofdinary criticism. Among these “ oc- 
casionals,” if one may thus designate them, are some of the Scotchmen 
who indite verse, and imitate therein their immortal countryman Burns, 
so far as the use of the broadest Scottish dialect can suggest a resem- 
blance. Nor is this unwise. The tinkle of one’s own vernacular un- 
questionably predisposes eare to be charmed, and—in not a few instances— 
hearts to be moved also. Thus Mr. W. G. Coutts, evidently not af au- 
thor by practice, writes, and prints in the hand-ome, decorative style of 
the day, a volame of lyrics which he entitles “ The Games,” a Nicht wi? Burns, 
and Other Poems, thus appealing, on the very title-page as it were, to the 
sympathies of his brother Scots. His “Games” are those rustic and manly 
pastimes which are now annually practised in the outskirts of this city : 

To toss the cabar, pat the stane, 
To dance the sword-dance on the green, 
To throw the hammer, ilka ane 
Cam’ to compete, 
WY mettle, muscle, an’ the bane 
To do the feat. 
How they sped, Mr. Coutts describes ; and how he speeds in his descrip- 
tions, may be judged from this one stanza : 


The “ Games” began wi’ Hielan’ reels ; 

The folk were a’ as souple’s eels ! 

They lap, an’ hooch’d like vera de’ils 
That wadna spane ; 

Some had “‘ the science” i’ their heels, 


| stead of the light and pleasant bonds of matrimony, Robin is compelled 


> 


earned as it was frankly and unanimously pronounced by one of the 
most musical as well as one of the largest audiences ever assembled, 
What we have to say of the music, and of the performance generally, 
will be better said, and more to the purpose, when a second hearing has 
confirmed (which we have no doubt will be the case) the impressions de- 
rived from the first, Meanwhile a short description of the book (in which 
Mr. Macfarren has been better served than of late years has ordinarily 
fallen to the lot of our operatic composers) may afford some idea of the 
manner in which the autbor has treated one of the most familiar, no less 
than ane of the most popular, themes that English medieval legend or 
English medizval history has sapplied. 

Despite the hypothesis of the Rev. J. Hunter, the celebrated outlaw, 
Robin Hood, oan | tem as in “Ivanhoe,” to flourish in the reign of 
Richard Ceear de Lion, and to be particularly serviceable as a friend in 
need of the oppressed Saxons during the Regency of Prince John. He 
aleo (as in “ Jyanhoe”’) bears the name of “ Lockesley,” and in the »har- 
acter of a respectable and prosperous yeoman not only wins the heart of 
Marian, the daughter to the Sheriff of Nottingham, but is regarded with 
considerable favour by her baughty parent, who thinks he may turn out 
a desirable “match.” However, skill in archery being considered the 
chief and indispensable virtue in the troublous times of the Norman 
Kings, Lockesley is not permitted to become the Sheriff’s son-in-law until 
he bas carried off the prize in a trial of markemanship, which takes place 
at Nottingham fair, Robin Hood asa matter of course, proves himself 
the best shot in the county, and his victory over all competitors would 
at once earn for him the fair hand of Marian, were it not for an unlucky 
incident connected with his less ostensible vocation. , Jo the interval that 
occurs between the proclamation of the trial of skill and the actual shoot- 
ing, Hugo, the Sompnoar, or collector of abbey dues, travelling through 
the forest with a sackfull of golden contributions, is waylaid by Robin 
Hood and his “ merry men,”’ who ease him of his costly burden, and 
after allowing him to participate in a venison: pasty, compel him to daace 
for their amusement. 

This comparatively trifling punishment for numberless deeds of extor- 
tion is inflicted by Robin Hood himself, in liea of death by hanging 
which is suggested by Much, the Miller’s son, the most sanguinary and 
revengeful of the gaug. Far from experiencing gratitude at being let 
off thus easily, the Sompnour disguises himself as a mendicant friar, for 
the parpose of confronting Robin Hood at the fair, and denounces the 
bold outlaw at the very instant of his triumph, when, under the assumed 
name of Lockesley, he has won Maid Marian and immortal fame. In 


taia the various collections, consists of a spacious quadrangle, 112 feet 
square, which is covered by a glass roof, su ted on cast-iron columns, 
itself @ novel idea and somewhat doubtful experiment in stractural ar- 
rangement in Gothic architecture. The ornamental portion of the roof is 
in wrought iron, and was execated by Mr. Skidmore, of Coventry, In 
the spandrils it takes the shape of interwoven branches, with leaf, and 
flower, and fruit of lime, chestnut, sycamore, walnut, palm, and other 
trees or shrubs of native or of exotic growth ; and in various parts of the 
lesser decoration, in the capitals, and nestled in the trefoils of the girders, 
are leaves of elm, briar, water-lily, passion-flower, holl y, and other plants, 
effectively wrought. The amouat of the contract for this elaborately 
or tal roof, including the cast-iron pillars, was £5000. 

The central court is surrounded by an open arcade of two stories, which 
furnishes ready means of communication between the several departments 
and their collections in the area. The roof aprings from above the upper 
arcade. In each of the arcades are seven piers, forming eight openings 
and carrying eight discharging arches, within which are two lesser 
arches, resting oa their outer sides on the piers, and at their junction 
with each other on a shaft with a capital and base, On the upper story 
there is a similar arrangement, excepting only that the piers and shafte 
are of less height, though the piers are of the same number. On this ac- 
count, in the same horizontal spaces between the piers, four arches are 
supported by three shafts in the upper arcade, instead of, as below, two 
arches, sapported at their union, by one shaft. There are on the ground 
floor thirty-three piers and thirty shafts ; on the upper floor thirty-three 
piers and ninety-five shafts—making a total of one hundred and twenty- 
five shafis surrounding the court, and having in all one handred and 
ninety-one capitals and bases, 

The material of the shafts has been selected from various quarties of 
British rock, those in the lower arcade on the west side illustrating the 
granitic series, on the east the metamorphic, and on the north the calea 
reous, chiefly from Ireland ; whilst on the south side the marbies of Eng- 
land are represeated. In the upper floor, as far as may be, an analogous 
distribution is adopted. This arrangement is very important, and will 
lead to interesting resulta. “ The British marbles,” as Professor Phillips 
remarks, “ are etill only partially kaowa. Including in the term mar- 
bles somethiug more than the ‘ marmora’ of our early mineralogists, and 
including grauite rocks, sepeatines, &o., we desired to obtain specimens 
of all the more important kinds—important on grounds of scientific in- 
terest as well as for their commercial value and architectural utility. 
Hare and there our efforts failed ; we could not ‘for love or money’ get 
¢ , the stone we wanted ; but, on the whole, our success is much beyond any 
to wear the heavy fetters of captivity, and to be locked up in Notting previous examples in this and, I believe, ia any country.”’ 
ham Castle, whence, on the following morning, he is to be led tothe} The capitals and bases of the shafts represent various groups of plants 
place of execution, But the devoted Marian, who is presented through- | and animals, illustrating different climates and various epochs, which 
out as a type of faithful love, escapes from her stern father’s guardian-| are mainly arrauged according to their natural orders. The carvings of 
ship, and, disguised in boy’s clothes, hurries to the greenwood, where | the capitals, &c., have been partly designed by the workmen, and espe- 
she finds the “ merry men,” all prepared to conquer or die for the sake cially by the family of O’Shea, who distinguished th lves so well in 
of their beloved chief. Alter the fashion of Blondel, they give the im-| the same way in the Dublin Museam., " 
prisoned outlaw notice of their proximity by singing a familiar air out Finally, to complete the grad scheme of suggestive and appropriate 
side the castle walle, and when the hour appointed for his execation ar-| decoration, on the massive corbels projecting from the fronts of the piers 
rives rescue him from the Sheriff's retainers. Nevertheless, the Sompnour | there are placed the statues of great men who first discovered or beonght 
who has been despatebed to King Richard (newly returned from the! to important results the several branches of knowledge which the edifice 
Crusades) for a death-warran: speedily appears with an escort of soldiers | js intended to promote. As those who have laid the deepest and widest 
strong enough to overcome any possible opposition. At this anxious | foundations of science, Aristotle and Bacon are placed at the portal—the 































An’ some bad nane. 


“ A Nicht wi’ Burns” is a broadly bumorous sketch of the famous Cen- | death-warrant itself, which proves to be a reprieve accorded by the mag- 
tennial Anniversary, held at the Astor House, nearly two years ago naoimous Richard to Robin Hood and his followers, with full pardon on 


writ also in the measure for ever impressed upon our memories, by the poet 
in whose honour that goodly festival was held. While we cite one brief 
extract, showing that Mr. Coutts is by no means devoid of discernment, 
we must protest in all modesty against his high-flown compliments 
bestowed upon the editor of this journal. Thus does he gently, and 


not altogether undeservedly, reproach the men of our craft for oocasion- | Madame Lemaire ; and (he subordinate characters of Allen-a-Dale, Much 
ally over-rating its importance. | (the Miller’s son), and Litue Jobn, by Messrs, Parkinson, Patey, and 


The Press was represented there, 
An’ Greeley, he sat near the chair ; 
He said some things surpessin’ fair, 
Bat aye kept hintin’ 
That “ Rabin owed his fame an’ mair, 
. To art o’ printin’. 


“ For mony a thousan’ ne'er wad ken’t him, 
Had printin’ no a shgather lent him, 
An’ into mony a palace sent him— 
An’ dark cabin. 
In fine,” he said, ‘‘ the Press best ken’t him, 
An’ best lo’ed Rabin.” 
To Mr. Coutts’s native brethren we may well commend these lively and all 
unpolished ditties, for their spirit and thetr mawonarey, aaarmg rowever 
that the author must bestow far more pains upon the rules of metrical 
composition—upoa his matter and also upon his manner—before he can 
take rank among acknowledged bards. You hear people talk sometimes 
of “ throwing-off”’ verees. Those that are thrown-of generally die young, 


for want of root. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 
The Works of Francis Bacon. New and beautiful edition. Vol. 


c ing Vol. IL of the Lite and nal 
Worthen site cac cies congccc een. BOM — & Taggard. 
Red-Skins. By J. Fenimore Cooper. ine edition. us- : 
batt — by Darby. .... 2... -- 10+ seers ceserseee eee W. A. Townsend & Co. 


rince’s Ball. A Brochure from Vanity Fair. By E. C. 
oe Iustrated..........00---++s 2 Te seeeees - Rudd & Carleton. 
Dora Barton, the Banker's Ward. A Tale of Real Life in New 
York. By C. Burdett...........0--++-c0re-ssererecerecevesch S. A Rolls. 
The Benefit of Christ’s Death. From the Italian of A. — . 
SEL. . aha apgreesrisne Punin aphercsteets Boston. Gould & Lincoln. 


New Mvsrc—lIf the book-publishers are not remarkably active just at 
present, the same can searcely be said of the music-publishers—perhaps because 
the musical element preponderates, over the literary, during the excitement of 
a Presidential campaign. Be that as it may, bere is an abundant list of novel- 
ties. Mr. Horace Waters accommodates every taste, for we have to note the 


ty io 
receipt from him of the following varieties: Sacred Melodies, consisting of the University, to which belongs Dr. Acland, Regius Professor of Medi. 


, Duetts, Trios, Quartettes, and Chorusses, containing many approved fa- 
po Ty ‘arranged by Augustus Cull—several numbers; the Heart-of-Mid- 


Lothian Quadrilles, by Thomas Baker, who condacts the best dramatic orches-| taral world to the general education of the place, I fear that if we do 


tra in the city ; the City Belle Polka, by W. B. Tremaine ; and the Garibaldi Qua- 


Grille, by Professor E. A. Wiener.—Nor are Messrs. Firth, Pond & Co. less 


active. From them we have: “ Dixie’s Land” (who or what is Dixie 7?) with 


illiant variations, by Charles Grobe; “ Skyrockets,” a Quickstep, and the | prevailed, and the Oxford University Museum, which was inaugurated 
Grand Military Polke, the“ Fifers of the Guard.” loth io ‘Secher, and| at the Commemoration in June last, is the ostensible result, The de- 

werd ; “I know a Pair | partments of knowledge for the pursuit of which, both by means of ex- 
Hazel Eyes,” words by J. Sprague, music by G. Stigelli, and“ Sweet Evening | periment and oral instruction, provision has been made in this new and 


both played by the Band of the 7th Regiment National G 
of 


Hour,” a Quartette, by H. Lee and S. Lawrence, respectively. 
Soe 
ROBIN HOOD.—MACFARREN’S NEW OPERA. 


The postponement of “ Robin Hood” for a few days rather heightened | part taken by the University in the 
than diminished the interest always felt by the public in a new masical | stated at some length in ao address delivered to a meeting of architecta- 
work of pretension, if the densely crowned audience that attended the | ral societies last year by Dr. Acland. The professors of the subjects 
first performance, yesterday evening, may be accepted as a criterion. | named having decided on the spaces which each required for satisfying, 
Everything. moreover, was gained by this brief delay ; the singers were | in the most limited manner consistent with efficiency, their several wants, 
perfect in their parts ; the stage business went on as though all concerned | the University decided on allowing a grant of £30,000 for the shell of 
in it were thoroughly “ up” in what they had to do, instead of, as is too| the building, leaving to future determination its interior fittings and 


frequently the case, suggesting the idea of what iz called » “ dress rebear 


sal ;” and the resources of the management were exhibited to the utmost | ing, fencing, &c. The grant was in amount just sufficient, but left no- 
possible advantage. That Mr. Smith has been able to bring together an | thing to = considering alone the cubic dimensions of the contemplated 


operatic company of uncommon strength was placed beyond a doubt 
and 4 their co operation, together =} 

work | 

Her Majesty’s Theatre (though not the first o 
brilliant success as to create — a fresh sensation within the walls o 
the old-established temple of Italian lyric drama. “ The Devil’s Opera,’ 
produced more than 20 years ago, was a remarkabl 


time later, a better still ; and now, after an in 


recent contributions of im 
matic composition, bat his 


favourable v 





th the sterling excellence of the | architecture being prescribed. Thirty-two designs by anonymous con- 
teelf—the production of one placed by universal consent at the| tributors were sent in, for which that with the motto, “ Nisi Dominus 
very head of his profession—the first English opera ever composed for | edificaverit domum ” was selected, being that sent in by Messrs. Deane 
by an English compo-| and Woodward, who were already favourably known as the architects of 
ser—Mr. Balfe’s “ alstaff” to wit,) achieved such an incontestable and | the Dublin Museum. The style was Gothic, which some persons objected 


ground 
y good work ; “ Don | for the additional reason that there is no relationship between the dis- 
Quixote,” brought out in 1846, was a better ; “ Charles II.,”’ beard rome | coveries which iliamined the branches of knowledge to be cul- 
am of 10 or 12} tivated in the museum and the Gothic age or race. To 
years, during which be bas been continvally before the public in other! an objection on the score of convenience, which will readily be admitted 
fields of art—the thoroughly English “ cantatas” (a word adopted long 
since in our vocabulary) of “May Day” and “Christmas” being his| style presents serious difficulties ia yowtet hee seby pe am! 
most ice—Mr. Macfarren has given us Sree 5 way a to parposes all 
what is best of a!l in “ Robin Hood,” not only bis most admirable dra-| light. However, putting these objections aside, we must admit that the 
masterpiece—a work, in short, that must | building is one of great some 
taise the English school in the estimation of the musical world at large. | of new and striking interest. 
It is not our intention at present todo more than barely chronicle the| The first stone of the building was laid, by the Earl of Derby, on the 
erdict accorded to the new opera —a verdict as legitimately ) 20th of Jane, 1855. The centre of the edifice. which is intended to con- 

























































moment, when the case of Robin Hood seems hopeless, happiness comes | one being the gift of her Majesty, the other that of the undergraduates of 
from the quarter when it was least expeoted—viz., from the supposed | ()xford (ber Majesty bas also - five others.) In the mathematical 

department is placed Liebaitz ; in that of physics, Oersted ; in the che- 

mical, Davy and Priestley; ia that of zoology and botany, Linnwas ; in 

that of applied mathematics, Watt ; with Newton, Galileo, and Hippocra- 

tes, in their appropriate departments. Six of these statues have been 

executed by A. Munro, Woo!mer, Stephens, and Tapper. Other stataes 

will probably, from time to time, be added through the munificeace of 

individual lovers of scievee. 

Leaviag now the central hall, the order ia which the apartments are 
reached is—on the right of the entrance, the department of chemistry ; 
on the south side, first, the physical ; next, the mineralogical and geolo- 
gical rooms ; to the left of the entrance, the rooms devoted to mediciae; 
on the north, the rooms tor thed elegates and keeper, aud the physiological 
department, including the dissecting-rooms. The most complete and 
largest of these departments is that appropriated tochemistry. It isa 
large detached building, at the south-east corner of the museum, built 
upon the type of the Abbot’s Kitchen at Glastonbury. 

On the upper floor are a large lecture-room for five hundred persons ; 
the rooms for the astronomical and mathematical professors, and the en- 
tomological collections of Mr. Hope, and along the front the library and 
reading-room, together two hundred feet in length. Concerning the li- 
braries, it is stated by Dr. Acland that the Radcliffe trastees have serious- 
ly before them the question whether they may not transfer their collections 
of scientific books to the _— ae This quterens 
would be a very pro) avery u one, we hope that nothing 
will srewent i eine coated out.—London Il. News. 

Seta omeeemenel 
A WEDDING AT KNOWSLEY. 

The marriage of Lady Emma Charlotte Stanley, with the Hon. Wel- 
lington Patrick Manvers Chetwynd Talbot, took place on Thursday, the 
11th inst,, at the parish charoh of Knowsley. The bride, who is the only 
daughter of the Earl of Derby, was one of the bridesmaids of the Princess 
Royal, -_ Ty tg to | ne oo. among the csnstatietion of 
beauty w surround r al Highness, e bridegroom 
who ie a brother of the present Earl of Shrewsbury was a captain in the 
7th Foot, and formerly aide-de-camp to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. 
He was appointed Comptroller of the Household in 1845; Lieut.-Colonel 
oven Derby in 18524 British resldent at Osphalouta, fa September, 1860s acd 
Derby in 1852; British resident at Cephalonia ia September, 3 and 

TED CAECSD CHIVERS NOTE, Serqubee bias in attendance on the Lord Chancellor in December, 
Tardily, after entering upon the second half of the nineteenth century, | 1858, _ 
the authorities of the Uaiversity of Oxford have assented to the principle| So far as the family was concerned, the marriage was conducted in an 
that classical lore and the speculative reasoning of the schools are not | unostentatious manner, and as a purely Pape affair. But such an event 
all-sufficient to form and store the mind of youth in a practical age, and | as the nuptials of the ouly daughter of the ex-Premier of Eogland, and a 
they have consented to engraft upon these essentials, and, as a substan-| lady who among all classes in the neighbourhood of Knowsley is very 
tial part of the course of education provided by them, some knowledge | mach beloved, was not allowed to pass without a traly genuioe manifes- 
of natural science, being the exponent of the great material design of | tation of feeling. There was not thesmailest attempt at outward 
the creation of which we are a constituent ag The subject is one | —not even the shadow of triumphal arch ; but the inhabitants of the 
which has been long and esraestly discussed by the advanced par surrounding districts flocked in large numbers to witness the ceremony, 
despite an exceedingly wet morning. The bridal party arrived at Kaows- 
ley Church shortly after half past eleven o’clock. By this time the 
cbarch was well filled with spectators, The weather about eleven 
o’clock bad cleared iP. the sun shone out brilliantly as if to 
give assurance of bliss, according to the old saying, “ Happy 
is the bride that the sun shines on.’ The church, a picta- 
resque edifice, has lately been enlarged and beautified, and the avenue 
from the road to the door was for the occasion sheltered by a wooden 
archway, and the path covered with crimson carpeting. Twenty girls 
from the schools, headed by the Countess of Derby, the mother of the 
bride, lined the avenue to the church. They were neatly attired ia pink 
dresses, with loose jackets, and wore bonnets trimmed with white ribbon. 
Each of them had a basket of flowers ; and with the flowers they etrewed 
passed to and from the church. The no- 


a week, was unfortunately unable to attend, being still confined to his 
chamber. Eight carriages conveyed the bridal party to the eharch, three 
belonging to the Earl of Sefton, the lord lieutenant of the county, and 
five to the Earl of Derby. The bride was led into the church by her 
brother, the Right Hon. Lord Stanley, M.P., who performed the of 
“ father,” and gave the bride away. The ids were Lady Ger- 
trade Talbot, Lady Adelaide Talbot, the Hon. Adela Wilbraham, Lad 
Alice Kerr, Lady Cecilia Molyneux, Miss Hopwood, and Miss Ada W: 
braham. Lady Caroline Egerton was to have made an eighth, but her 
ladysbip did not return from the continent in time for the ceremony. 
The bride was attired in white glace, trimmed with Brussels lace, with a 
veil of the same and a wreath of orange flowers and blossoms. 
The dresses of the bridesmaids consisted of white tarlatan, trimmed with 
M ta, and they also wore white opera cloaks and bonnets trimmed 
with Magenta. he rest of the bridal perty consisted of Lady Derby, 
the Earl of Shrewsbary, Lord Roy pan Onlooel Willeckan en 
Marchioness of Lothian, the Countess of Colonel Wilbraham ; Mra, 
Miss, and Mr. Arthur Wilbraham; the Hon. F. Stanley, Lady Cecilia 
Molyneux, Lady Letitia Kerr, the Hon. R. Talbot, the Rev. F. 

Lady Eleanor yr age the Misses Hopwood, Captain and Mrs. ° 
the Rev. Ellis ton. 


condition of their entering the King’s service. The Sheriff naturally can- 
not refuse to bestow the hand of his daughter upon a gentleman whose 
value is thus highly estimated by the Monarch—and, c. ; the rest may 
be imagined. 

The dramatis persone were thas distributed :—Robin Hood, Mr. Sims 
Reeves ; Sheriff of Nottingham, Mr. Stoutley ; Sompnour, Mr. Honey ; 
Maid Marian, Madame Lemmens Sherrington ; Alice (her attendant), 


Bartleman. The reappearance on the stage of Mr. Sims Reeves was quite 
an “event,” and the rapturous welcome that greeted him was rewarded 
by some of the finest singing ever listened to. Madame Lemmens Sher- 
rington is an acquisition of the highest price—a first-rate “ prima donna,” 
who is an actress into the bargain, having long been a desidera ; 
and, if it be trae that this was her theatrical début, she must be cou 
in some sort as a phenomenon, for, to draw conclusions from her per- 
formance, nobody would bave taken her for anything less than an old 
and expert practitioner. Of Mr. Stoutley’s splendid barytone voice and 
artistic singing we need say no more than that in the part of the Sheriff 
he found excellent opportunities for the display of both ; nor ¢an we say 
more of Mr. Honey than that the Sompnoar is the best part that has yet 
been = oy 1. that on this occasion the van of bis forcible 
“ ac wan 

mo ) ‘ Pay erally J a careful and scrupulous at- 


Bud not previously tenn ave. 
Bat of all of these matters we must defer speaking at length, and con- 
clude by recording that M. Hallé, the jastly renowned pianist, presided 
with gréat ability in the orchestra; that the audience redemanded a 
great many pieces, which the principal singers had the good taste 
(thereby setting an example in every t worthy of imitation) in the 
majority of instances respectfully to line repeating ; that, in obe- 
dience to a unanimous sammons, the whole of the representatives of the 
dramatis persone appeared before the footlights at the termination of 
the opera ; and that loud cries from all parts of the house for the com- 
poser were responded to by Mr. Macfarren, we aay his ackuowledg- 


ments from a private box.—London Times, Oct. 1 


cine, who as long as ten years ago declared that, “ with respect to the 
proposal to add some study of the fandamental arrangements of the na- 


not add it we may live to see what would be a great national evil, sach 
knowledge substitued for our present system.” These arguments have 


mportant institution, are astronomy, geometry, experimental physics, 
mineralogy, geology, zoology, anatomy, physiology, and medicine. 

The new museum is situated in the northern part of the city, to the 
east of St. Giles’s-street, in the open space known as the Parks, The 
otion of this undertaking was 


-| various incidental expenses, such as warming, lighting, draining, plant- 


;| edifice. The building was put to competition, no particular style of 


f | to as scarcely applicable to secular purposes, and we confess we are in- 

*| clined to agree with the objectors, not only upon the alleged, but 

we may add 

by all who consider the matter practically—namely, that the Gothic 
a broad and wei 

ty in the design, and presents 
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point from roing 
the air, to seize on the wooden bar just us it was making its downward 
then, as the trapeze which he had witb, he 
another 
band, and being borne onward by its impetus, 
alighted on the platform which he had stood on at first !”” 

he above extract is from a Paris letter. More recently a variety of 


ers. | accidents, fatal and otherwise, have occurred in the practice of gymnas- 






















establishment commemorated the 
were invited. 


—_—— 


tuere Too Mvcu TaLk tv THE Commons ?—Speaking at Elgin, Mr. 
Daff's views on the"last session are peculiar ; they differ from Lo: 
Brougham’s, but we should be to decide at once that Mr. Daff is in 
aly ye 9 While many orators all over the country lament or apolo- 
gise for over-aoundant talk of the House, Mr. Daff delights in its elo- 
His memory foodly recurs to three “ great "Mr 
’s Budget siatement, Sir E. B. Lytton’s oration on the Reform 
b> ’s speech on the relations between the two Houses. 
certaialy be loth to lose any privilege or practice of Parlia- 
which enables us to obtain such a noble piece of oratory as the 
pe ig te ¢ as is our admiration for the 
powers of Sir E. B, Lytton and Mr. Horsman, we do thiok that in 
of Commons’ point of view their recited essays might be classed 
superfluous luxuries—simply for the very good reason that if printed 
the they would have lost nothing of their effect 
the public discussion of two important questions. Mr. 
praises last session “‘ because the: general level of de- 
high,” and three other speeches excite his admiration :— 
on foreign affaira, Mr. Gregory on the Reform 

We do not feel bound to dissent from this 
praise to the best speakers may excite emu- 
House may pet too good. The American 
y of readers was “ only half as 
as he be,” might well be held up for imitation ; we would 

to young orators full credit for a whole speech, if they would kind- 
deliver only half. Mr. Kinglake was praised as an author the other 
tor having written one book—a very pleasant one—and for not hav- 
ing written another. The member “who can speak and don’t speak” 
ought to be made—member for life. Mr. Duff, however, not alone ad- 
mires the talk of the House ; his feelings are quite warm in recollection 
even of its cheers (we should not be surprised if even the chops of Bel- 
lamy’s seem to him exquisitely varied as to the constitational balance ot 
fat and lean.) ‘I never saw the House so enthusiastic as on the cele- 
brated night of Lord John Manners’ reply to Mr. Bright.” 

We like Mr. Duff thus standing up for his order. There has been too 
mach chiming in with popular cant in the general abuse of the House— 
and it is rather r ng to find a member who has esprit de corps, and is 
proud of the tone and spirit of the debates. Man does not live by bread 
alone, and passing bills, though very useful, is not the sole end and aim 
of the Assembly of a great nation. In one passage of his speech Mr. 
Daff took a curious tone. Apropos of the Emperor Napoleon, he con- 
sidered that the House of Orleans is much more censurable for bringing 
back the body of Napoleon from St. Helena, and thus turning the peo- 
ay thoughts to military glory, than is the present Sovereign of France 

keeping up the traditions of hisdynasty. The words “ base folly” are 
surely very wild words pay ae to # not very uonatural act of respect by 
Louis Philippe towards a former ruler of France, and when we thiok of 
the long reign of the Napoleon of Peace, which, with all its faults, saw no 
European war, we can only smile at the caprice which, in the avowed 
interests of peace, prefers to that era the war of 1858, and the 
Earopean armaments of 1860. But if we welcome the freedom of rastic 
orations, we must not be too critical even when the orators make too 
free.—London Globe. 


s 





Tax Inp1a Hovse Lisrary.—This establishment, now about to be re- 
moved to the offices of the Board of Control, Cannon Row, contains up- 
wards of twenty-four thousand volumes of every class of Eastern litera- 
ture, of which eight thousand are manuscript; the latter portion is 
famous throughout the world of literature as containing the choicest 
collection of Sanscrit and Persian MSS. extant ; some of beautiful cali- 
grapby, superbly illuminated, and dressed in elegant native binding, 
amongst which are “Shah Namahbe,” “ Korans,” and poems in elegant 
variety, monuments of native skill and industry. In this library is the 
famous Koran, written on vellum, in the ancient Cufic character, by 
the Caliph Othman III., about 35 of the Hegira (A.D. 655), bearing na- 
merous autographs and seals of Oriental monarchs. There is also a 
— of the Koran written by “ Hazut Ali,” son-in-law of Ma- 

omet, with the seal of Timour and other Kings of Persia; and a 
memorandum written by “ Shah Johan,” referring to his having given 
1,600 golden mohurs for it. Amongst the early records of the East 
India Company are two volumes preserved in the library containing 
the autographs of subscribers under the Act “for raising two mil- 
lions upon a fund for payment of annuities, and for settling the trade to 
the East Indies,” dated July 14, 1698, in the tenth year of the reign of 
William III. The first entry is by the Commissioners of the Treasury, 
as subscribers of £10,000 in the name of his Majesty. The subscribers, 
1344 in number, include most of the English nobility, as well as foreign- 
ers, The signatures are written on forty-seven pages of parchment. The 
amounts subscribed range from £100 upwards, the highest (No. 1055) 
being that of Joha Dubois, for £315,000. The printed library contains 
the largest and most unique collection of works on all eubjects relating 
to India, China, and the Archipelago ; and as a whole may be regarded 
as one of the most valuable as well as useful libraries in Europe, which 
is not surprising when it is remembered that that distinguished Oriental 
scholar, Professor H. H. Wilson, was for nearly a quarter of a century the 
librarian. It is gratifying to know that the Secretary of State for India 
has determined to maintain and extend the library. of the India Office, 
and render it as perfect as possible; ang has appointed Dr. Ballantyne, 
of Benares, to succeed Professor Wilson as principal librarian, who will 
bring great talents as an Oriental scholar in carrying out his intentions ; 
jy me rege —_ ce ney from India the charge has been intrusted 

assietant, who is making active preparations for the early removal 
of the library to its appointed Salaslion . 


MaRveELs or THE GrMNAsIUM—“ Another of those exceedingly inter- 
esting exhibitions in which M. Léotard, sen., explains the euaente which 
the human frame can be brought to its greatest development of force and 
= , took place recently at M. Pascaud’s establishment in the Rue de 

As on the preceding occasion, the younger Leotard, whom 
all Paris has seen flying through the air from trapeze to trapeze each 
evening at the Cirque in the Champs Elysées, exemplified by practice the 
explanations given by the father. Since the previous lecture, a few 
weeks ago, M. Pascaud’s pupils have been practising the new system in- 

by the Léotards, and at present a score of them at least ean do 
piece to another oa unerring certainty. 
gymnastics exercises was given ofa very superior 
description. Some of the feats of the younger Léotard were pd pe 

Springing up and seizing two iron rings attached to ro 
from the roof, he raised himself by strength of arm until bis 
had completely overtopped the rings, and his whole weight was 

by the wrists, now placed entirely below him. Still bearing on 
wrists, he raised bis feet in the air until the head was down and his 
ny) ar pomenet above. By degrees he let the body bend back until 
feet below the wrists, and then remaining in that tion 
a few 8, he slowly resumed his perpendicalar with the head 
down, then turned his body as it had been at first, and dropped into 
which he bad started. The difficulty of this feat does not 

much in the degree of strength required, as in the necessity of 
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rd | ing state. 


tics and r ing. Ata theatre in Paris, a father and two sons lost 
their lives by the breaking of a ro} At the Portobello Gardens, Dub- 
lin, two men have been killed by the fall of some of the props or poles 
supporting a rope. In a circus at Dijion, a clown named Gauthier, whilst 

forming some feats with a trapeze bona ig feet high, was seized 
with giddiness, and fell heavily to the He broke one of his arms 
in two places, and received such a terrific shock that he lies in an alarm- 
Another of these fellows was more fortunate. A circus clown, 
of the name of Braquet, who has lately been giving performances at 
Avignon, undertook recently to hang by the hands from a trapeze sus- 
pended to a balloon. Ten thousand persons assembled to witness the 
exhibition. Soon after the balloon had risen the spectators were horrified 
to see it catch fire, und ‘the cords of the trapeze being burnt through the 
man fell from a great height. Fortunately it was at that moment just 
over the Rhone, and ae fell into the river, and as the spot at which 
he came down was deep, he was not hurt, and swam to the bank. 


Tue Rorat Taames Yacut C.vs.—While upon the subject of yachting, 
we cannot refrain from alluding to the Royal Thames Club, whic 
has lately removed from St. James’s to Albermarle Street. Nothing can 
exceed the comfort of the new house : the drawing rooms are large, ight, 
and airy ; the dining room is lofty and well-proportioned ; the bil 
rooms are all that can be required; the smoking room is snug, com- 
fortable, and well-ventilated, so that those who do not indulge in a mild 
Havauonah may enjoy the conversation of their friends ; there is a 
very spacious room in which a of eight or ten may have an excel- 
lent dinner, with all the privacy of their own houses. The cooking is 
extremely good, the wine admirable, the attendance perfect, and the 
charges reasonable. No wonder then that the list of candidates is very 
great ; for the entrance-fee of eight guineas, compared with other clubs, 
‘is small, and the annual subscription is only three guineas. The mem- 
bers are limited to eight hundred, except in the case of candidates own- 
ing a yacht of, or exceeding the lowest tonn classed in the club 
matches, whose election may be proceeded with, notwithstanding the 
above limitation. To prove to what a state of eminence this club has 
attained, it will only be necessary to say that it now consists of 763 mem- 
bers, 214 of whom possesses yachts. The tonnage amounts to rather 
more than ten thousand tons. Of these there are fifteen vessels between 
100 and 150 tons, five between 150 and 200, five between 200 and 250, 
two between 250 and 300, and one 337 tons. The cost of the above ves- 
sels, averaging each at five-and-twenty pounds a ton, would amount to 
£250,000. The crew, allowing one man for every ten tons, would be 
1,000, in addition to masters, stewards, cooks, and boys. The wages 
alone of the sailors for a four months’ cruise would amount to £20,000. 
The salaries to masters, who are usually engaged by the year, averaging 
fifty pounds each for large and small vessels, would make £10,000 more ; 
and for a four months’ cruise the stewards and cooks, allowing a steward 
only for vessels between 50 and 100 tons, and a steward and a cook 
above that tonnage, would amount to nearly £1,800—making the “ tottle 
of the whole” (as a late distinguished reformer used to say in the House 
of Commons) £31,800 for wages only, independent of the money expended 
upon riggers, caulkers, sail-makers, boat-builders, ship-builders, flag- 
makers, opticians, outfitters, iron-mongers, and other “ dealers in marine 
stores.” In small vessels, the cook is usually selected from the crew, 
and only gets a trifling increase to his pay, so we have not included that 
class, nor have we calculated the wages of boys. By the above statisti- 
cal account, it will be seen what an amazing amount of good is done by 
the yacht clubs, for we have only on the present occasion alluded to the 
“ Sons of the Thames,” called, most irreverently, “The Mudlarks,” for 
few societies can “ ditto” them in good fellowship, spirit, nautical know- 
ledge, and fine craft.—Sporting Magazine. 








A Mystery So.vep.—A great many years ago, before the introduc- 
tion of steam navigation iato the waters of Long Island Sound, Captain 
Thayer, whose name will be remembered by many readers as one of the 
pioneer captains in steamboat travel, commanded a sloop in the waters 
of Taunton river. One morning, being at the landing in Berkley, and 
having occasion to cross to the other side, he entered a barn or shed 
where the boat’s oars were kept with which he was to cross, 

While there a hen came cackling off her nest having laid an egg. Be- 
ing a practical joker, it occurred to him to operate a little upon the eu- 
peretitious fears of the inhabitants ot that benighted town. He accord- 
ingly picked up the warm egg, and wrote on its susceptible shell @ith 
+ pencil, “‘ Woe to the town of Berkly,’ and replacing the egg left the 

arn. 

In due time the nest was cleared of its eggs, and the one bearing the 
inscription discovered. The wonderfal news was at once “ telegraphed” 
from house to house through the town, and before night hundreds bad 
journeyed to the spot to see it for themselves. Consternation was de- 
picted on every countenance in view of the impending calamity which 
they were certain the phenomenon denoted. It finally.occurred to them 
to ask counsel of their pastor in this their hour of terror. Parson A. 
was accordingly sent for; and arriving, the cause of alarm was made 
known to him, backed up by an exhibition of the egg. 

The parson examined it attentively, after which he laid it down, and 
for many minutes seemed lost in reflection. His parishioners thought 
they saw in this fresh cause for alarm, and one and another would ejacu- 
late, in hoarse whispers, “The Lord wrote it! the Lord wrote it!” At 
length the old man arose, as if to address them, and stretching to his full 
height, exclaimed, “ Jf the Lord wrote that, he didn’t know how to spell Berk- 
ley /” and bidding them good day, walked off. Their eyes opened, and 
they saw in it at once the trick of some mischievous wag, but it was not 
till some time afterwards that they found out the author, to whom they 
afterwards owed a grudge.— Newport News. 





A Compiiwent To a Canapran OrricisL.—We give in another column 
the testimony borne by the Correspondent of the London Times to the ad- 
mirable arrangements made by the Hon. John Rose for the comfort of 
the Royal party during their tour through Canada, as well as to the ef- 
fective manner in which they were carried out by his subordinates. The 
Times correspondent has shown so fully the extent of the duties of the 
Chief Commissioner of Public Works in catering for the Royal party dur- 
ing their rapid ——— through Canada, as to leave nothing to be added ; 
and it is most gratifying to the friends of the honourable gentleman to 
find this testimony added to that of the American and Provincial Press, 
of his industry, energy, and ability in circumstances requiring them in no 
a degree, 

The Board of Works had been for many years a weak spot in our ad- 
ministraticn ; to Mr. Rose belongs the credit of infusing new life and 
vigour into the Department, of purifying a castle of indolence, and nest 
F Sprepiien, and raising its character in public estimation.—TZoronto 





Tue “Great Eastern.’’—Capt. Vine Hall, Mr. Thomas Bold, the ma- 
nager, and Mr. M‘Lennan, the engineer, have been dismissed, and but for 
the presence of Mr. Davies, the mate, and about a dozen men, the grea 
ship might be called the “abandoned.” Finding it impossible té get the 
vessel ready for sea without a much larger expenditure of capital, the 
directors last week invited some of the largest shareholders to a confe- 
rence, to consider what course was the best to be taken under the circum- 
stances. The whole of the directors were present, and the statement 
made was to the effect that a further sum of £28,000 would be required 
to be expended before the ship was again fit for a voyage; that this out- 
lay was necessary for the purpose of laying down a new deck, for pro- 
Viding warming apparatac—fer the ahip has not a single stove in any of 
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esperate exertion, caught the other| Scott Russe 
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of the Great Ship.—Observer. 
——S 

Wrecks ox THE Coast or Great Barra 1n 1859.—The British 
Board of Trade Wreck Register, just issued, says that it is computed that 
the loss of property caused by wrecks and casualties on the coasts of the 
United Kingdom, duriog the year 1859, was, in cargoes, about £893,000, 
and in ships, £870,000, being a total loss of nearly £2,000,000. Surely 
this is so much wealth lost to the nation at large. An analysis of the 
1,416 wrecks gives the following result :—In 1859 the wrecks and strand- 
ings involving total loss amounted to 527 against 354 in 1858, and those 
involving partial loss to 540 against 515 in 1858; the total number of 
strandings, &c., being 1,067 against 869 in 1858: the total number of 
collisions being 349 against 301 in 1858; 116 of these happened in the 
daytime, between 6 A.M. and 6 P.M., against 76 in the daytime in 1858; 


and 233 happened in the night, between 6 P.M. and 6 A.M.,, 225 
in the might in 1858; only 89 happened betweer April and September 
inclusive, and 260 collisions happened between October and March in- 


clusive. It appears that exclusive of passengers, there were 10,538 per- 
cons on board these 1,416 wrecks, and of these 3,977 were actually im- 
perilled, and 2,332 have been saved from a watery grave by lifeboats, 
the rocket and mortar apparatus, ships’ own boats and other craft; the 
remainder, 1,645, having unhappily been drowned. This is the largest 


, | Dumber on record that have perished from wrecks in one year on the 


coasts of the British Isles. It should, however, be remembered that 926 
of the unfortunate creatures who were thus sacrificed belonged to the. 
Royal Charter, the emigrant ship Pomona and the Blervie Castle. Old age 
tells on ships as it does on human beings, and the ship that was once 
able to weather the fierce gale bends under the influence of advancing 
years and rotten timbers. The Register states that the greatest number 
of casualties have happened to ships between 14 and 20 years old, next 
between 20 and 30, and then to comparatively new ships, or ships be- 
tween 3 and 7 yearsofage. It also happens 64 were upwards of 50 years 
old, three of this number being between 80 and 90, one between 90 and 
100 and one above 100 years old. 





Fasutons tn 1548.—Under Mary, to make the English more like haman 
beings, a “device” was drawn for an act of apparel, which, however, 
could not be carried. It set forth “that the ladies and their maids at 
Court did so exceed in apparel, that many of them went eo richly arrayed 
on working days as the Queen’s Majeaty’s mother did on holidays ; so 
that it would be wished that no lady, knight, nor knight’s wife, nor gen- 
tlewoman, nor gentleman under the degree of a lord, should have but 
one velvet gown, one damask gown, one satin gown for winter, and the 
like single gown for summer. Providing always that they should have 
for every one silk gown a gown of felt or russet, or camel or worsted, 
and if they list, garded or welted, so that there be not above a yard and 
a half of velvet, and that they shall use no embroidery upon any gard, 
and that they shall wear some of their gowns of cloth, russet, camel, or 
worsted three days every week, upon pain of ten shillings a day.” A 
surveyor was to examine ladies’ wardrobes from time to time, and report 
upon them, while for gentlemen there was another not less important di- 
rection. ‘“ Provided also for these monstrous breeches commonly used, 
none under the degree of a lord or a baron shall wear any under pain of 
three pounds a day ; none to have any stuffing of haire, wool flocks, towe, 
or other ways ; and no man of little stature to have a bow more than a 
yard and a half in the outer side, and the bigger men and the guards two 
yards, upon pain of twenty shillings a day the wearer, and forty shillings 
the maker of the hose.” In a variety of inventories of furniture in gen- 
tlemen’s country-houses in the reign of Mary, I find the hangings of beds 
—not of state beds, but beds for common use—to have been of blue or 
crimson velvet ; the window curtains of eatin, and, in fact, everything 
except the washing apparatus, of which there is little or no mention, to 
have been similarly gorgeous.—Froude's History of England. 





“Ne Pius Utrra.”—The Moniteur pays the following tribute to the 
deceased sister of the Empress :—‘ The Duchees d’Alba has passed away 
at an early age. Her beauty, grace, and wit made her the arbiter of 
elegance, and the soul of all the fétes at Madrid, where she was called 
the Queen of the Salons. She made use of her empire to alleviate mis- 
fortune, to protect talent, and sometimes to excite noble and patriotic 
enthusiasm in that portion of the Spanish aristocracy in whom luxury 
had not yet obliterated the chivalrous virtues of their ancestors. The 
fatigue entailed on the duchess by the illness of one of her children made 
the first inroad on her health. She was brought to Paris to have the best 
medical advice, but the malady had already gone so far as to defy all 
the resources of science. This lady, loaded with all the gifts of fortune, 
a happy mother, an adored daughter, the sister and intimate friend of 
sovereigns, evinced in her Jast moments a strength of mind and a resig- 
nation worthy of her race. In the midst of the most acute sufferings she 
never lost her serenity nor even that meek sprightliness for which she 
was so remarkable. Her aim appeared to be to animate the hopes or ra- 
ther the illusions of her mother, while the latter found the courage to 
conceal from her daughter the agony of her uneasiness. The duchess 
expired with a smile on her lips in the arms of her mother at the moment 
when the Empress her sister was just approaching the capital of the 
French African possessions.” 





GENERAL BenepEK.—Some time back you were informed that the in- 
tention was entertained in high quarters of making General Benedek 
Commander-in-Chief of the Austrian army in Italy. His appointment to 
that command is once again on the tapis, and there is this to be said in 
favour of it, that Benedek is the only Austrian General who is fit to be 
intrusted with the handling of an army in the field. But in this aristo- 
cratic country promotions are never made from merit; and, besides, 
Benedek possesses two black and heinous faults in the eyes of all Austrian 
aristocrats—the first is, that he is the only son of an apothecary ; the 
second, that he is a Protestant. The Emperor entertains the regular 
Hapsbargian ecoro for all who are not noble in birth and not Papist in 
religion ; but to indulge it at a cost of an army and a province seems to 
him rather imprudent. The aristocratic party, however, will, no doubt, 
with their usual cunning, be able to overcome these scruples. They 
have already, indeed, damaged Benedek considerably in Imperial estima- 
tion by relating an anecdote ofhim. In the battle of Solferino, last year, 
the corps commanded by Benedek was the only one which gained any- 
thing like success. Whilst the others were soon cast into confusion, he 
drove the enemy before him ; but in the very midst of his advantage an 
aide-de-camp arrived with an order for him to beat a retreat. ‘“ Who is 
the great ass,” cried he in a rage, “ who can have issued such a stupid 
order?” It was the Emperor himself. The courtiers accordingly are 
dinning into the Emperor’s ear, “Sire, he called your Majesty an ass!” 

from Pesth. y 
Tue Pore snp His Commrnations.—There is a story in the “ Noctes 
Ambrosianz” of an aged clergyman of Christopher North’s acquaintance 
who, in brain fever, preached in his bed (supported by pillows, and sup- 
posing himself in a succession of pulpits) the same sermon twenty-seven 
times in twenty-seven hours. Still preaching away, and each time be- 
lieving it to be a different discourse, the aged clergyman preached him- 
self into another and a better world. Whereupon the Shepherd caps 
Christopher’s story by another, and still more marvellous, legend, illus- 
trating the truth that memory can continue to repeat by rote to the very 
last—a legend of an old parrot that, after a brain fever, sank into a state 
of hopeless idiocy. As to teaching him a new word you might as well 
try to teach a stuffed specimen the unknown — Yet, strange to 
say, he’had his old vocabulary at command to very last, “and I 
daurna tell you the words that fell out frae atween his big tongue and 








dry pallet the verra minute afore he expired ; but they were fear- 
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"some! and the only xouse for t . tur was that he had picked them 
In what “ sa’ or “eee” the: aged clergyman who is now preaching 
from the Vatican learned the’ lary of objargation with which his 


discourses are co thickly staffed it is not our present business to inquire. 
~~ Assuredly, it was notin that echool which teaches us to forgive our éne- 
mies that he received the epistolary training of which Christendom has 

. were the benefits ; first, in the letter of his Holiness to Monsignor 
zo Tizzani, head chaplain of the Papal troops; next, in the me- 
morandum of Cardinal Antonelli to the different a Courts ; 
ce Ee sed that iritual vicar for the city of Rome; and, 
+ finally, in the Papal allocution, in which he demands the aid of all Ca- 
tholic Sovereigns and peoples against what he is pleased to designate 


“ ? when we recollect that are uttered by one whose pecu- 
liar calling is (or ought to be) the ing and preaching of meekness, 
and charity, and peace ; and perhaps the mildest and most cheering in- 
terpretation that can be given to the discourses would be to conclude 
that they were penned under circumstances identical with those which 
produced the twenty-seven successive discourses from “ the aged clergy- 
man,” or the “fearsome” words of the imbecile and maundering parrot. 
—HMorning Post. 





Latest anp Very Important—Ir Trvg.—The Montreal Commercial Ad- 
vertiser quizzes the public’s feverish anxiety for news, by giving the “ fol- 
lowing telegram of doubtful authenticity,” as left at the office. 

;' London, 27th Oct., 9 P.M. 

A matrimonial alliance for the Prince of Wales, with an American 
lady, is reported in Court circles as being on the tapie. The Queen fa- 
vours the arrangement from political. motives; Napoleon objects and 
threatens to make it acasus belli ; Prassia opposed to free trade in Priuces. 

The Marseilles telegraph line was broken by an awful uake on 
the night of the 16th instant. Overland rumoars state the flight of the 
Pope from Rome before Garibaldi and 100,000 men, and the subsequent 
overthrow of the city by an earthquake swallowing up every portion of 
it with the inhabitants. Europe is aghast, Italy still trembles. The Bri- 
tish Government have offered the Pope protection, and an asylum at 
Quebec, which has been accepted. All communications uncertain, on 
account of this movement of the Globe and the Pope. ' 





Vo onreers BY Liwe Licut.—For some time a difficulty has presented 
itself to many of the Voluntcer corps with regard to the lighting of the 
open grounds, to make them available in the wiater equally as well as 
in the summer evenings for the purpose of drilling. This obstacle has, 
however, been overcome by the introduction of a light which for power 
and brilliancy could not be surpassed. The Major-Commandant of the 
19th Surrey Rifles, Mr. W. Roupell, M.P., having desired that a trial of 
the Lime Light Company’s light should take place, the experiment was 

-made on Friday evening, being the usual parade and drill night of the 
corps, at the head-quarters, near Kennington Park. The company placed 
a double jet lamp at each end of the ground, and on each side a similar 
lamp, py ary altogether eight jets ia four lamps. The geound is 
about 230 feet in length, and upwards of 100 square feet. The greatest 
satisfaction was expressed by the officers and the company assembled at 
the result of the experiment ; and there can be no doubt that the great 
importance of the light will be duly appreciated byjthe public for this as 
well as other purposes where an economical as well as a powerful light 
desired.— Morning Post. 





A Very Impropaste Srory.—It is said that the Emperor of the 
French has at last given his sanction to the project invented by M. 
Favre, a Parisian engiveer, for making a railway from Calais to Dover. 
This gigantic project comprises a brick-built tunnel under the Channel, 
from France to England, and the length of the work will be nineteen 
English miles. The ingenious engineer, referring to the repeated intri- 
cacies of water in making the Thames Tunnel, states that nothing of 
the kind can be apprehended in attempting a similar work under the 
Channel, as for the greater part of the distance the ground is entirely 
composed of hard rock, whereas the soil under the Thames is of blue 
clay, of no consistence. The company of speculators who have taken 
this matter up in the French capital are at present engaged ia estimating, 
as accurately as can be well done, the utmost cost of the execution of the 
tunnel ; and, in order to avoid all disappointment to the shareholders 
who may think fit to take part in the enterprise, the works are to be exe- 
cuted at a fixed price, by contractors offering every guarantee of 
responsibility. 





A Mortey Cottecrioy.—Howard Paul, the well-known “enter- 
tainer,”’ in travelling lately to Newcastle-on-Tyne, lost a box of “ pro- 
perties” belonging to the entertainment. The advertised list of contents 
reads oddly enough :—Two jack-knives, a wooden spoon, with the handle 
whittled away ; a cbild’s rattle, a riding whip, a bottle of smelling sults, 
&® waxen apple, a bouquet of artificial flowers, two bracelets, a drum and 
sticks, six Sims Reeves’ moustaches, a toast rack, a warming-pan that 
takes to pieces, a mechanical goose, that when pressed says “ boo ;” two 
folly sticks, a pink love-letter stained with ink, a silver candlestick, an 
umbrella full of holes, two ragged pocket-handkerchiefs, (these are 
highly prized, the rents being so natural) ; an inkstand, two pickle forks, 
a@ spittoon, a papier maché mutton chop, an old man’s wig and spectacles, 
two imitation buns, and Molly Doolan’s baby. 

A Cure ror Hypropsosia.—The Press Médicale Belge states, on the 
authority of Father Legrand de la Liray, late interpreter to Admiral 
Rigald de Genouilly, and one of the oldest and most venerable mission- 
aries in Tonquin and Cochin-China, that in those countries bydrophobia 
is cured with complete success by boiling a handfal of the leaves of Datua 
Stramonium of he Apple, ina litre of water, until reduced to one half, 
and then administering the potion to the patient all at a time. A vio- 
lent paroxysm of rage ensues, which lasts but a short time, and the pa 
tient is cured in the course of twenty-four hours. For the benefit of our 
readers we may state that the leaves of Stramonium are highly narcotic, 
and as such are recommended in asthma under the form of cigars, to be 
smoked as usual ; but that the same leaves, taken in large quantities, 
whether in powder, or under the form of a decoction, will produce tem- 
porary idiotey. As to its efficacy in confirmed hydrophobia, it seems to 

very earnestly recommended by Father Legrand, who declares he has 
tried it several times, and invariably with success. The great difficulty 
will, of course, consist in administering the remedy to the patient, which 
probably must be done by main force, with the aid of a hora. 





Nor To BE BELIEVED, or course.—Warren, the English legal and 
literary writer, once pretended that he was invited to dine with the Lord 
Chancellor, but that he could not accept on account of the illness of his 
wife. He consulted a friend, who said he was invited also, and that he 
would make it all right with the chancellor. With this he suddenly 
wished Warren good day, and then went rapidly on. The latter paused 
& moment, and then rushed after him. “Stop, stop!’’ he cried; “I wish 
to - | that you had better not mention me to his lordship.” “Oh, yes, 
Iwill. Be sure of it. Good-bye,” called out the other, moving off in a 
hurry, Warren rushed after him breathless. 
“you must not say anything.”—* Why not, Mr. Warren ?”—“ The fact 
is,” he replied, “ that a—in fact—a, I am not exactly going to dine with 
the Lord Chancellor to-morrow. I was putting a case merely. I know 
he is going to invite me. Don’t say a word, I beg, I implore of you.”— 
“ Not going to dine with the Lord Chancellor to-morrow?” eaid the 
other. “ Did I understand you to say, after all this talk, that you are not 
going to dine with him ?”—* No, no, I tell you,” cried poor Warren, in 
an agony.—* No?—norI either,” quoth his friend. “Good-bye, Warren.” 





Poru.ation or Lonpoy.—If London (says a writer, whom we do not 
guarantee) were surrounded by a wall, having a north gate, a south gate, 
an east gate, and a west gate, and each of the four gates were of suffi- 
cient width to allow a column of persons to pass out freely four abreast, 
and @ peremptory necessity required the immediate vacation of the city, 


it could not be accomplished under twenty-four hours ; by the expiration | & 


of which time the head of each of the four columns would have advanced 
no less a distance than seventy-five miles from the respective gates, all 
the people being in close file deep. 





Tae Srerzoscore.—Sir David Brewster, inquiring into the history of 
the stereoscope, finds that its fandamental principle was well known even 
to Euclid ; that it was distinctly descri by Galen 1500 years ago; 
and that Giambatisa Porta had, ia 1599, given such a complete drawing 
of the two separate pictures as seen by each eye, and of the combined 
picture placed between them, that we recognise in it not only the prin- 
ciple bat the construction of the stereoscope. 


_ France Biorrep Our—sy a German Geooraruer.—The Opinion Na- 
tionale has the following paragraph:—‘ There has just appeared at 
Hanover, at the Court bookseller’s, a new map of Europe, which is re- 





the we peapolie) outrages of a degenerate son. The words are indeed | sport. 


“The fact is,”’ he said, | —— 


out of the book of life of the nations. He generously gives to Belgiam 
our northern departments ; to Germany Lorraine, Alsace, aud a part of 
Franche-Comté ; Switzerland annexes to herself the valley of the Rhone ; 
and Spain crosses the Pyrenees, and establishes herself peacefully on both 
banks of the Garonne. As for Paris, we do not know who is to possess 
it. The honest German, in order to turn the difficulty, will probably 
make a present of it to Abd-el-Kader.” 





Deer Sratxine.—Deer stalking is bighly successful in the Highlands, 
and as the forest days are drawing to a close every stalker is intent in 
singling out the best stage, and securiag the largest heads for trophies of 

In Glenstrathfarar forest the Master of Lovat shot a stag, the 
name and fame of which was familiar to — sportsmen who have 
ranged the glen during the last fifteen years in full expectation of get- 
ting a shot at “ Old Square Toes,” for such was the name by which this 
deer, which seemed to lead a charmed life, was well known. He was 
supposed to be about twenty years old, and bis movements were often 
traced by the broad equare track of his foot prints, from which his title 
was derived. He weighed 18 stone when cleaned, and carried antlers of 
ten tines.— Scotch paper. 


Mr. Dozsticxs oy Brutiarps.—“ I need hardly tell you that the game 
of billiards consists in punching ivory balls about on a big table, covered 
with green cloth, that looks like halfan acre of meadow-land, with an 
India-rubber fence round it ; that the balls are punched with long wooden 
ramroads, with wax on the end to save the wood, and leather put on to 
save the wax, and chalk put on to keep the leather from wearing out. 
You take your ramrod and rub some chalk on the little end; thea yeu 
lean over the table; then you squint ; then you lift up your leg; then 
you fiddle a little on your left hand with your ramrod ; then you punch 
your ball ; if your ball rans against the other man’s ball, you’ve done a 
big thing, and you poke up a lot of buttons that are strung on a wire. 
This is all there is of the game of billiards. Anybody can punch billiards 
—I can, and maybe you could.” —Sunday Mercury 











Chess. 


PROBLEM No. 616. By C. W., of Sunbury. 























White to play, and checkmate in four moves. 





So.vtion TO ProsiemM No. 615. 


White 

1RtoK4 B P tks P best 
2 Kt toQ6ch KtoB3 

3 RtoK6ch Kt tks R 
4QtoK R8ch Kt interposes 
5 Q tks Kt ch | Kt tks Q 

6 Kt to K 8 checkmate 





Cuess Irems.—We hear from Mr. Staunton that Mr. Kolisch, not having’ 
ded in ind g any of the foreign players of note in England, iucludin 
Mr. Harrwitz, to play a match with him, has resolved to visit America on the 
occasion of the great Chess Congress, and enter the arena against Mr. Morphy. 
——A Chess Match between New York and Brooklyn has been arranged 
which was to commence last night. Instead of the customary consultation 
games the two Clubs have consented to contend in the following manner. 
Each Club has selected six players, numbered 1 to6 ; the players whose numbers 





correspond are to contest together a match of three games, exclusive of draws. 
The Club whose champions’ score is the largest will be the victor. 


Names of 
the players, and the order in which they are chosen :— 
New York—1. T. Lichtenhein. 3. Samuel Loyd. 5. — Michelis. 
2. J. Thompson. 4. E. Schultz. 6. D. Barnett. 
Brooklyn.—1. F. Perrin. 3. W. Horner. 5. W. Endall. 
2. N. Marache. 4. B. Rice. 6. J. Gallop. 


The wey contested GAME was played between Mr. Kolisch and Mr. 
C. H. Stanley in the prize Tourney at Cambridge, England. 
(QUEEN’S KNIGHT’S OPENING.) 





White (8.) Black (K.) White (8.) Black (K.) 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 24 P tks P B tks P 
2 KttoQB3 KttoK B3 25 KRtoK BtoK Kt3 
7 eueee PtoQB3 26 KRtoK 7 QtcQ3 
4QtoK2 PtoQKt4 27 QRtoK Kt to Kt 2 
5 BtoQ Kt3 POO Kt 28 QtoK Kt4 RtoQ 
6PtoQR4 PtcQ Ktib 29 PtoK R3 KttoK B4 
7 KttoQ BtoQB4 30 KR K6 QtoQs 
8 KttoKB3 PtoQ3 31 QtoK B3 Q tks Q Kt P 
9 Castles Castles 32 Qtks QBP Qt Q5 
10 PtoQ3 BtQR3 33 QtoQ RE Kt to K Kt 2 
1l BtoK Kt5 QKttoQ?2 34 KRtoK5 PtoQKté6 
12 KttoK3 QtoQB2 35 Q tks QRP PtoQKt7 
13 KttoKB5 PtoQ4 36 KRtoQ Kt5 RtoQB 
14QtoQ2(a) PtksP 37 KRtoQ5 QtoK B3 
15 B tks Kt Kt tks B 38 KRtQ R to Q Kt 
16 Qto K Kt5 Ktto K 39 QtoQ5 ch QtoK B2 
17 K Kttks KP KtoR 40 QtoK5 QtoQ Kté 
18 QKtto K BteK 2 41 KRtoQ7 Kt to K ¢ 
R40) 42 KtoKR2 PtoQ Kts McQ 
19 QtoK R56 B tks Q Kt 43 RtksQ Btks R 
20BtksK BP RtksB 44PtoQR5 RtooQR 
21 Kt tks Rch K to Kt 45PtoK Kt3 QtoQR7 
22 Ktto K P tks Kt 46 QtoK 3 Ktto K B3 
R6 ch (ce) 47 RtoQ2 QtksQRP 
23 Q tks B PtksQP | And after a few moves White resigned, 


(a) An exceedingly ingenious move which enables him to commence a dan- 
gerous attack.—(b) Not to be ventured in a match game.—(c) Had he, instead 
of this move, taken the K P, there would not have been much disparity in the 
game. 


——=—={_[{——————————— 


A Hippen Diamonp.—A singular circumstance has come to light in 
reference to a man named James Pearce and Emily Lawrence, tried at 
the Central Criminal Court, and convicted of robbing several jewellers 
at the West-end, and also supposed to be concerned in the robbery of 
jewels of the value of £10,000 from a jeweller’s in the Palais-Royal at 
Paris. After his sentence Pearce was removed to the Millbank Peniten- 
tiary, and shortly afier he gave his shirt to be washed, but subsequently 
appeared very anxious to get it back again, and asked the warder to let 
him have it, but could assign no reason, any other than he wanted the 

arment. This excited suspicion, and on carefally examining the shirt 
something hard was found in the upper part of it, apparently sewn into 
the stuff, which, on being cut out, proved to be a diamond, valued at 
nearly £100.—London paper. 


SN  E___——— 
Tue Staves or Presupice.—Deata Rossep or His Prey.—There are 
weer people in the world ; people with the most absurd, unreasonable, and in- 
defensible prejudices. For example, we have met with individuals who had a 
morbid antipathy to anything that was extensively advertised, no matter what 
might be its actual claims to the confidence of the public. These eccentrics 
looked with especial disfavour on advertised medicines. They could not see, 
for example, in Dr. HoLoway’s magnificent system of advertising, covering, 
as it does, all the mediums of publicity which the world affords, anything but a 
gigantic scheme of mere speculation. Trne, they could not y the tes- 
timony ing in spontaneously from the highest sources, in favour ot his in- 
comparable Pills and Ointment, but still they shook their heads and muttered 
" yy 4 Of course, there is no possibility of arguiug with men who won't 
e 








reason. best way is to let them alone. Fortunately such specimens % 


merkable for the absence of the powerful State which bears in our day | stu 
the neme of France. It has pleased the German geographer to blot us | ing 


— 


are “ few and far between” in this enlightened era. The general feel- 
Fie that if 0 thing is in itself excellent, its virtues should be proclaimed to 
the four winds of heaven for the general benefit of mankind. the pro- 
clamations made by Dr. HoLLoway through the en*ire newspaper press of the 
world, of the properties and of his remedies, meets with the cordial 
approval of thinking men. value of the preparations as specifics for the 
various internal and external complaints peculiar to diferent climates, or com- 
mon to the world at large, is conceded not only by the masses, bat by ge 
ments, men of seience, and candid observers in every waik of life. such 
remedies be too widely known? Impossible !—Cin. 





[ Advertisement.) a; 

Esrasnisnep Twenty. YEARS.—Hinam AnpERson, No. 99 Bowery, will 
open, to-day, a fresh stock of elegant Fall Carpets, consisting of English Me- 
dallia, Velvet, Brussels, (real Brussels) three-ply and ingrain Carpets, rags, 
mats, matting, shades, druggets and floor oil-cloths, offered at prices far below 
apy quoted in our City. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 
a P. DERBY & COMPANY, 
IMPORTING TAILORS. 
HAVE THE GOOD FORTUNE TO ANNOUNCE 


That they have received, and have now in 8! a Complete Assortment of New Goods 
being made to order for their Fall and Winter Solan through 


Messrs. BARLOW, PAYNE & CO., 
(MANUFAOTUREES’ AGENTS, LONDON, ENGLAND. 
Adapted to the wants of GENTLEMEN OF TASTE who appreciate style and quality tm 


MERCHANT TAILORS AND IMPORTERS, 
57 Walker Street, New York. 





AT R. H. MACY'S 
YOU WILL ALWAYS FIND THE BEST QUALITY. 
LADIES’ KID GLOVES, 
All Sizes, all Colours, 63 Cents. 
White Goods and Fianneils. 


Full Stock of ves. 

F Stock of Fine Kibbons and French Flowers. 
tock of Ladies’ Underciothing, &c. 

tock of Yankee Noulons. 


R. H. MACY, 204 and 206 Sizth Avenue, N. ¥. 





U SDERGARMENTS, 
HOSIERY, 
and MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS, 
At low prices. * 
SHIBTS TO ORDER. 
A. RANKIN & CO., 


No, 96 Bowe 
ESTABLISHED IN 1823. — 


A GREAT ASSORTMENT, 


DRESS 





A GREAT PAINTING, 
NOW ON EXHIBITION AT PENNIMAN’S BUILDING, 
No. 42 EAST FOURTEENTH ST., OPPOSITE UNION SQUARE. 
Westmauller’s Original and Unrivalled Painting, entitled 
‘'*DANAB.'' 

beautiful in Art of this Met: lis are assured that they will not be 
Sen ctutene of Se this beautiful and alessio. Painting, for re is admitted that the Gal- 
leries of continen urope coutain nothing finer—artiatic excellence considered. Open 
from 10 A. M. to 10 P.M. Admittance, 25 cents. 

Grover & Baker’s 

CELEBRATED NOISELESS 

FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 


495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
THE GROVER & BAKER MACHINE 
Is simple in construction, easily learned, and wiih proper management never gets out of 


THE GROVER & BAKER MACHINE 
Fells, Gathers and Stitches and Fastens its own Seams, thereby saving time and 
vr THE GROVER & BAKER MACHINE 


© B well onall Fabrics, from the finest Swiss Muslin to the heaviest cloth or 





THE GROVER & BAKER MACHINE 


} 
Sews original Spools without rewinding, and forms a seam unsurpassed for beauty, 
elasticity and sirengt 


THE GROVER & BAKER STITCH 


Is thesouble Lock Stitch which forms a seam that will not rip even if every fourth stitch ia 
cut. itis the only stitch that survives the washing-tub on bias seams. : 

f Send for Cireular,. 
a 


V 





STEAM. 
NEW YORK, SOUTHAMPTON, AND HAVRE. 


HE VANDERBILT EUROPEAN LINE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIPS 
T between New York, Southampton and Havre. az 





VANDERBILT, Capt. P. E. Lefevre... 
Capt. ri 














ILLINOIS, 4 . P. ffem....-...++ 

VANDERBILT, Capt. P. E. Lefevre... 

ILLINOIS, Capt 8. P. Griffen.......... 

VANDERBILT, Capt. P. E. Lefevre... 

ILLINOIS, Capt. 8. P. Griffen..... .... BRE. Nov. 
These steamships have water-tight compartments, are built in the best manner for safety 


and comfort, class oi. and insure at as low rates as any ships tha 


t cross the o 
it Cabin, $120 and $100 | Second Cabin $60 


Certificates of passage issued from Europe to America.—Specie delivered in London and 
Paris. For Passage or Freight apply to 


D. TORRANCE, No. 5 Bowling Green, New York. 

& &; WAINWRIGHT & CO., 13 Rue Fabourg Montmartre, P 
D0., ue Fabo' on: 

OAKFORD & CO., 67 Gracechurch 8t., Lenten, ane 

DUNLOP, SCHOALEs & CO., Southampton. 
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-TO SOUTHERNERS, 


DRINKERS OF 


Congress Water, 


Mo SPURIOUS MINERAL WATER IS SOLD AS “CONGRESS WATER,” 
by unprincipled persons or counterfeiters, who, when they dare not use tha name, call 
it “ Saratoga” Water, “Saratoga” being only the name of the town where the Spring is 
situated. 
To protect the public from such émpositions, we have all our Corks 
branded thus = 
Any not having those words and letters on the Corks are Counterfeit ; 
and the Purchaser should prosecute the Seller for swindling. 
Orders will receive prompt attention if addressed to us at our South- 
ern Depot of Congress Water, 

98 Cedar Street, New York City, 
Lists of dealers who’ procure Congress Water for their sales direct from our house, are ked 
at our office for the purpose of distribution to those who desire to purchase 


GENUINE CONGKESS WATER 
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ALLOWED | ON DEPOSITS. 
= ofeix mate ni ~~ 9 
SE ae tr. ent wh bo catttins to interest for the 


eee ops cent 


S convenient depository for money. 
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TR Usrees. 


B. F. WHEELWRIGHT, D. 
Gitantces Be BIL PHOMAS W, PRARBALL, 
WILLIAM TU ILLIAM H. MACY, 
NG. GEORGE T. ADEM, 
°. “ HALS xs, ISAAC TOWNSE. 

Sh0oB (AM 8. HERRIMAG, 
THOMAS TLESTON, ER. CORNING, Albany. 
D. MO! 4 pas & SEYMOUR, 

R. H. WALWORTH, 


NG e 
JOHN JACOB ASTOR, Jr. 
JOHN A. STEWART, Secretary. 


REMITTANCES} 


ONION BANK OF LONDON. 
BELFAST 











BANKING COMPANY, Ireland. 

NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND. 

DRAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANKS IN SUMS TO SUIT, FROM £1 UPWARD, 
PAYABLE ON PRESENTATION, AND GOOD EVERYWHERE IN 


ENGLAND, SCOTLAND* 
IRELAND, or WALES, 
Sssued by 


TAYLOR BROTHERS, 
No. 76 WalljStreet, New York, 





BILLS ON LONDON, 


| ty SUMS TO SUIT Ls se ~ Dare AT SIXTY DAYS’ SIGHT AND AT THREE 
DAYS’ SIGHT, For Sale b: 


WARD. CAMPBELL & CO., 56 Wall Street. 


MORGAN & SONS, 
No. 37 WILLIAM STREET, 
NEW YORK, 





Issue Letters of Credit to Travellers, available in all parts of 
the World. 


BILLS ON LONDON AND PARIS FOR SALE IN SUMS TO SUIT PURCHASERS. 


JOHN MUNROE & CoO.,, 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 
NO. 5 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
LETTERS © OREDIT ON ALL THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS 








GP NToit 


HOLLAND, PORTUGAL, GERMANY, 
BRRAY Barvary, BELGIUM, SWITZERLAND, RUSSIA, 
SPAIN," =YALY, SWEDEN. 
on 
B UT. CONSTANTINOPLE, OAIRO 
STEERonra FrecsaLee, &c., &e. 


Office in New York, No. 8 Wall Street. 


COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. . 
ZR. pore | PAYABLE IN CANADA, WHEN EXCHANGE IS PROVIDED 
pave Ly ol fy epaieaes G50 UESUGE Oh Hagens, Ireland, Scotland 
Provipoes, in North ‘Amarien and Australia. 
4 0, FERGU: 
F. GRATE, 
©. F. SMITH 


DURGES, | SHERMAN & CO, 


ANKERS, 
CORNER OF PINE AaD NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORE 


18SUE 
Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Trave'lers, 
available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPE, CHINA, 


AUGUST BELMONT & CO. 
BANKERS, 
No. 50 Wall Street, New York, 


SSUE LETTERS OF OREDIT FOR TRAVELLERS, AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS 
the world through the Roruscuity’s of Paris, London, Frankfort, Vienna, and 
and their corresponden' 





he 
"bro 29 William Street, New York. 





ao. 








RICHARD BELL, Agents for the 
J.RAE. Villiam Stree 5 weet New Work, 


ER FOR SALE, BILLS ON THE UNION BANK OF amnee. AND ON THE 
Bank of and its B in ©: in sume to suit Purchasers. 
PR poy Rive Sterling Exchange, and Notes, and Drafts, payable in Canada pur- 
or 








WELLS, FARGO & CO., 


WN. ¥. & CALIFORNIA HXPRESS & EXCHANGE Co, 
82 Broadway N. Y., 


D*rAre AN EXPRESS TO CALIFORN: OREGON AND THE SANDWICH I8- 
LANDS, b vino Mail Bteamers of the 5th and of month. 
- ‘Bxohange on a California, Oregon, and the Islands for sale at all times. 





BROWN BROTHERS & CO, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 
re COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS, FOR USE IN THIS COUN- 
and Abroad. 





D. WALWORTH, Atit’y and Counsellor at Law, Natchez, Miss. 





R RICHARDSON, Attorney and Counsellor, Covington, Ky. 





J. W. MAYHEW, Attorney at Law, Madison, Wisconsin. 


EXCELSIOR VARNISH WORKS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


The attention of Shippers and the Trade is invited to the above celebrated brand of 
VARNISHES AND JAPANS, 
the quality of which is guaranteed unqualifiedly pure. 
The subscriber, agent for this market, solicits the patrovage of the trade, who will be 
accommodated in quantities to suit, on the most rable terms. 











favou 
R. DICKSON, 10 Cedar Street, N. Y, 


CAST IRON PIPES. 
EARL’S IRON WORKS, NEWARK, N. J.. 
91, 93, 95, 97, and 99 Chestnut St. 


BRANCH OFFICE, No. 21 Centre Street, NEW YORK. 
c=; to Manufacture CAST IRON Gas and —_ Pipes, Branch ae tae te 








Bevel oy eyt Lg Sleeves, icchar oldies pas ngs, Vane. 5 aa, ° 
NEEDLES, FISH Aavecamignt FISHING TACKLE. 
Unéeraignes, rontved for above Articles at 
Fair—and cousaniy om hand u tage and tod Siok of RODS, ‘Aurivrors 
so TROUT FLIES, &c., &c., of every variety, ‘whlch bo is able to supply ca the 


THOMAS H. BATE, 7 Warren Street, New York. 
}. B.—Patentee of the new SERPENTINE SPINN. wledged 
ss a be the best Bait for Yor Trolling ever invented. _ by emp wa, 








DBLLUC’S CORDIAL ELIXIR OF CALISAYA BARK. 
apenow TONIC CORDIAL, PREPARED WITH THE BEST PERUVIAN BARK. 
A’ Bene oe to debilitated yon Fevers, Dyspepsia and other 
persons geing in Fever and as the best pre- 
A Troan be taken atier meals as « most agreeable ial. ery wollle tanst 

signature oftb sole manufacturers, 
DELLUC& CO., 
FRENCH OISPENSING CHEMIsi?, 

635" Broadwav.s3 doors betow Bleecker St. 


SHOT. 
TO DEALERS AND SPORTSMEN, 
are manufacturing SHOT of a quality rior to any heretofore offered 
ye which it 
ati undnee toto spieh i eujoleg vor Pagung, ieure tos 
in ena te mer ovr nt toon 
eons Sra stiearemay en nes ate 
the ordi 
ul Geen price an eihorunes, retail purchas- 


Beekman 6t., New York. 
od 





sUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
INSURANCE BUILDINGS, 49 paLpalagi 

Yorx, Ocromen 28, 1859. 

Tiida conformity wih the Fog vad nist Wales ea eet ee 


” ses rng the ear to Hib Ox, 15H, 0 


Inland “ 
Fire 4 eee 
Totai Amount of Premiums...... 


ee onan e re eweeeee 











seeeeeenee 

















Net Profit......ssseesceeeeees ceceseceseces $383,227 51 
Re ee see One 1859, were as follows, viz :— 

$583,500 00 

/ 612,178 99 

welt f 

oat 29 

° $4,990 50 

$1,974,280 73 
The Board of Trustees ha’ day directed that a Dividend of Interest to Ist November 
180. be denlared of SIX PEE CENT. Tn he outstanding Scrip of the Company, payable on 














Also, that a Dividend of THIRTY PER CENT. IN SCRIP to the pay Ln a 
paar, on thelr Conntinates rine, remaloing Ser be issued after the Ist 
It is further ordered that the whole pining Serip est the year 1852 and that of of be eat 
1853 be IN OASH afer the Ie uary next, the interest thereon to so 
ey a enety leaving an amount of poo fas profits of over ONE MILLION 
After said redemption, there will be no outstanding Scrip of an issue prior to the year 
By order of the Board, 
oe ae WILLIAM H. NEVIUS, Secretary. 
<a 
MOSES H. GRINNEL LOUIS LORUT, ALEX. M. LAW CE, 
ROSWELL SPRA GUE ATE, B. NEILSON, JOHN A. THELIN 
OLIVER SLATE 2. ‘i WHITEHE EDWIN BARTLETT, 
WILLIAM MA WM. H. NEWMAN, ELIAS PONVERT 
DRAKE MILLS, HENRY A. COIT. #EORGE G. HOBSON, 
a von La GRAY, CHAS. H. ‘ARSHALL, U. A. MURDOCH, 
TPCHILL, JOSEPH FOULKE, Jr. rt R. PYNE 
PREDERIGR = F JAco i NEVIUS, RLES S STRECKER, 
(ae JOSEPH + cme Jn, SAMU cL M. 
SCHUTLER ave 'GSTON, a STR J 





OSEPH V. ON VIA, 
IMON DE VISSER. 


A. B. NEILSON, President, 
JOHN WHITEHEAD, Vice President. 
WM. H. NEVIUS, Secretary. 





HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
No, 15 Court St., Brooklyn. 16 Wall St., New York. 
MUTUAL WITH AN AMPLE CASH CAPITAL. 





GEO. C. RIPLEY, Secretary. WALTER 8S. GRIFFITH, President. 

A. B. CAPWELL, Counsel. I. H. FROTHINGHAM, Treasurer. 
Medical Examiners. 

Cc. L. MITCHELL, M.D., Brooklyn. JAS. STEWART, M.D., N. Y. 














Directors. 
at Low. JOHN HASLEY, 
W. HO JOHN SNEDEN, 
ISAAC HL it SPROTEINGHAM, J. MILTON SMITH. 
. 
Tuomas MESSENGER, A.B CAPWELL, 
MUEL SMITH, MIAH KNIGHT. 
HENRY E. PIERREPONT, EDWARD A. LAMBERT, 
BAYLIS, JAMES HOW 
Peter O JORNELL, L. B. WYMAN, 
WALTER ‘s GRIFFITH, GEO. A. JARVIS, 
JOHN D. COCK SAMUEL PERRY, 
B. B. CLARLIN 8. E. HOWARD, 
B. CHITTE 7 N, GEO. 8. STEPHENSON, 
THRO, POLHEMUS, Jr. CHAS. A. TOWNSEND, 
¥. SOUTHWORTH, CORNELIUS J. SPRAGUE, 
zak DU NING, THOMAS CARLTON 
JOHN G. BERGEN, JOSEPH NE, 
Lewis ROBERTS, M. F. OD 





7m he Compan§ will issue Policies for the whole term of life, with or without participation 
Premiums payable yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly, or in one sun. 

oe ~ 1 year, 3 years, 5 years, or 7 years, without participation in profits. 

For tas WHOLE Term Or Lire. Payment of Premiums to cease at any specified age. 

ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE Pouicres. Amount payable at death, or when the assured ar- 
rives at 40, 45, 50, 65, 60, 65, or 70 years. 

Ewpowsent Pouicies ror Cxipeen. Amount payable when a child reaches 18, 21, or 
2% years, or upwards. 

Axnuity Po.icies—commencing at any age. 

One-half the amount of Premiums may be paid in a note at 12 months, which will be re- 
newed annually. 


DIVIDENDS WILL BE DECLARED ANNUALLY, and the profits will be issued to the assured in 
scrip or applied toward payment of thair notes. 





UNITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF LONDON. 


U. 8S. BRANCH, 58 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, £2%,000,000 STERLING. 
HE UNITY FIRE INSURANCE company INSURE AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE 
by Fire, on B , Merchandise, H hold Furniture, &c., &c., at the usual rates. 
adjusted in New ork, and promptly pail, without reference to 
A Special Fund of $150,500 
Is held by the New York Trustees, for the benefit of Policy Holders, in accordanee with he 
law of the State. 


New York Trustees. 
CALEB 0. HALSTED. President Manhattan Bank. 
SCHUYLER FAN INGSTON, Firm of Barclay & & Livingston, 
WATTS SHERMAN, Duncan, Sherman 


Ww. A. Kine, JoserH Stvakt, 
Stas K. Evererr, C. Menerra, Epwakgp D. Sprracug, 
ames HARPER, Gro. B. MorEWoop. Bens. 


p— 8. Hawains, Bensamin A, Mumrorp, 
GEORGE ADLARD, Manager and General Agent, 


58 Wall Street, New York. 





GUANO. 


E WOULD CALL THE ATTENTION OF GUANO DEALERS, PLANTERS AND 
Farmers to the article which we have on hand and for sale at 


© BORTY PER CENT. LESS THAN PERUVIAN GUANO, 


which we claim to be superior to any Guano or fertilizer ever imported or manufactur. 

in country. This Guano is imported b se . H. WE BB, of New York, from Baker’s 
& Jarvis’ oy a the “SOUTH PACIFICO OCEAN.” Sold genuine and pure as 
the by 


rat 
none JOHN B. SARDY. General Agent. 
No. 58 ~~ — corner of Wall st.. New York. 
has been satisfactorily tested by many prominent Farmers, and anal- 
yzed by the most eminent and popular pa BF Chemists and found to contain (as will 
seen by our circular) a large per centage of 


BONE PHOSPHATE OF LIME AND PHOSPHORIC ACID, 


and other animal organic matter, ee ee ans to produce immediate abun- 

dant crops, besides substantially enri ing the soil. Itcan be freely used without 
burning the seed or plant by comi: in eanaaenaittie’ as is the case with some other fer- 
tilizers ; retaining a great Seeres re moisture it causes t! T ay to grow in a healthy con- 
eal wie romp has p ee ye FREE OF INSECT: 4 orders in quantity 
bat promp' y attended pamphlets containing full particulars of analyses 
of farmers, apply as above. 





RICHARD SEALY, 
IMPROVED BEER PUMP MANUFACTURER, 
No. 542 Pearl Street, New York. 





MASSER’'S 
Five Minute 


ICE CREAM FREEZERS. 

AS IMPROVED FOR 1859, 
WITH STAMPED IRON COVERS AND BOTTOMS—TINNED. 

The only Freezer known which is d d on true Sei 
Best and Economical uiring less ice and less 

PP a an pry yey oy the most durable 1h ciresture, 00d most most certain in its opera- 
Sole Agents for the United States, E, KETCHAM & CO., 

Manufacturers of Japanned and Planished Tin Ware, 
289 Pearl Street 


ess labour than any 











foueeereene fener rea ine, eryetpelns; 1 pubes tele 
aioe mariah. it contains no nitrate of silver. Price $1 per bottle, or three 
acts a 


NewYork. | 2e2"ly. 
: 1 Sn se oiced to the booing 
ex, 
on y they are the oaly antidows. 


of ihe Company will allow. Losses 
AGENCIES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Fmt, 4ND TOWNS IN THE UNITFD 


J. as SMITH, Secretary. 
JO! McGEE, Assmtant ape mee 


GRonge c1cou ic; SOUL. a 
BARNEY 
















ty INSURES AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE B 


favourable as the nature of the risk and the real security 
equitably adjusted and 


eestor! 


CHARLES J. MARTIN, Preswerr. 
F. WILLMARTH, Vice-PResipexr, 

DIRECTORS: 

-Firm of A. & A. Lawrence & Ce. 


by President eee on 
















































LoCtUS HOPKINS. ne and Traders’ Bank. 
ESSENGER Fig ort T. 
WILLIAM H. MELLEN.. ot Siehtiny tee So. 
CHARLES J. MARTIN... a 
5 H + Vice-President. 
CHAS. B. HATCH of OC. B. Hatch & Co. 
TSO: “ Merri Bull, 
HOMER MORGAN gen ae ae 
LEVI P. - Stone, Starr & Ge. 
JAMES HUMPHREY. “ Barne phrey & Butler. 
GEORGE PEARCE.. «Geo en are ~:~ 
WARD A, WORK. = Ward A. Work & Son. 
L. H. FROTHINGH: «TH prouinghock " 
GEPHAS 1. NORTON «| Servos bedow 
ROR LOCKWOO «Ro Lockwesd Bon. 
HEODORE MoNA: “Bowen, McNamee & Ce. 
RICHARD BIGELOW “Doan, & Co., of St. Leuis, 
CURTIS NOBLE.... “ Condit & Noble. ” 
GEORGE D. MORG “ B.D. Morgan & 
ALFRED 8. BARNES ee yy At 
GEORGE BLISS... “ — Phel & Co. 
AMOS Wig “Trowbridge, Dwight & Ce. 
LEVI P. MORTON. “* Mo nell & Vo 
J B. HUTCHINSON.. “ J. 0, Howe & Co., of Beston. 
ENR Y on Bee “ Belds Huriou £0, 
pd - 
JESSE HOYT. ....;.... « \, sean eae” 
M. STURGIS “ Sturgis, Shaw & Co. 
JOHN R. FORD. “ Ford Rubber Co. 
SIDNEY MASON “ Mason & Thom 
GEORGE T. STEDMA * Stedman, Carlile 2 thaw omen: 
CYRUS LE, JR.... ° “ Yale, Jr. bd 
WI R. FOSDIOK . iw m. &. & Oharles 
DAVID I. BOYD....... at coe rothera 2 Ce.. ao N.Y. 
+e OF SSITT. .. rs —_ slit. Hill & Talmadge, Memphis. 
SAMUEL B. CALD iS Brower & Csldwe ell. 
WM. H. TOWNSEND... “ : Benryn Git b teense 








JEWELRY, &c. 








GAS FIXTURES. 





AT 
THE NEW STORE 
oF 
BALL, BLACK & co. 


NO. 565 & 567 BROADWAY, 
Corner of PRINCE STREET, 
IN ADDITION TO THEIR LARGE STOCK OF RICH GOODs, 
OFFER FOR SALE A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 


CHANDELIERS AND GAS PIXTURES, 


Of every description, and of the Newest Styles, 
Both Foreign and Domestic Manufacture. 





for the p 


TIFFANY & CO., 


COLD AND SILVER SMITHS, 


No. 550 Broadway, New York, 
No. 79 RUE RICHELIEU, PARIS, 


DEALERS IN DIAMONDS AND PRECIOUS STONES, 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
Watches and Jewelry, 


STERLING SILVER AND SHEFFIELD PLATED WARE, 
CLOCKS, 


BRONZES, 
SEVRES, 


CHANDELIERS, DRESSING CASES, 
DRESDEN, AND PORCELAIN WARES, 
AND ARTICLES OF 


VERTU AND BIJOUTERIE OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 





Am THE SPECIALITIES OF THIS HOUSE ARE ITS UNEQUALLED STOCK 

OF UNSET GEMS, its exclusive agency of such Time-keepers as the Charles Frod- 
sham Watch and the Lady’s Watch of Patek, Phillippe & Co., its Gallery of the Bronzes of 
Paris, Rome, Munich, and Berlin, far surpassing any collection in the world in extent and 
variety, the artistic and substantial character of its 


SILVER AND PLATED WARE, 


and the extraordinary facilities which it enjoys, through the perfected details of its 


Rha ope AND NEW YORK CONNECTION, 





facture of 


J EWELS, PLATE, OR ANY OTHER ARTICLES ESPECIALLY ARTISTIC 


OR UNIQUE IN VALUE OR DESIGN. 
TIFFANY & CO,, 





Cordially extend to strangers, as well as the resident public an invitation to inspect their 
stock, assuring them that a call will not incur the least obligation to purchase. 








ENGLISH WATCHES. 


The Celebrated London Watches. 


I. & M. T. LEVITT and MORRIS TOBIAS, 
Chronometer Makers to the Royal Navy. 
FOR SALE BY 
J. H. Bradbury, 
MAIDEN LANTZ, 
SOLE IMPORTER. 


BEST WATCHES IN THE WORLD. 


Most Durable and Accurate Time Keepers. 


Each watch is accompanied with a Certificate countersigned by J. H. Bradbury. A large 
assortment of Knglish GOLD and SILVER WATCHES of every description always on 
band. 





THE NEW AMERICAN WATCH. 





r ORDER TO MEET THE REQUIREMENTS OF GENTLEMEN WHO PREFER A 
thinner watch than those usually made by us, we have lately issued a new style of 
watch on the three-quarter plate model, especially designed for this purpose. 

In establishing this new series, it has also been our design to produce a watch in every 
way superior to the best and highest priced products of the most reputable of English and 
Swiss watch manufacturers ; and no labour or expense has been spared to this end. 

In all respects of fine and durable material, ot external and internal finish, of accurate 


and adj of math 





ly just proportions, and of practical reeulte 


our 2 new three-quarter plate watch challenges nges comparison with any in the world. 


FOR THE AMERICAN WATOH c¢ CO., OF WALTHAM, MASS., 
ROBBINS & APPLETON, Agents, 
182 Broadway, New York. 








A BE CURED? Most y it can!!! Incon- 


C testible evidence of c inn re Sawps’ SarnsaPar of the worst kind 
ures <u as cases b 8 
A! 'ARILLA 


Spastre radically cared Ue thie pacityineend 


cers, Liver Com: oo and = class of aeliy Te 
ti % 

tude of sufferers w nan ge to find 
and efficacious preparation. 








HeLtoway’s PILLS.— 


repllepsy Paz, or Falling Sickness.—As 


a recurrence or & permanent cure of peri fis, 
wheiher arilag from s pletnonic or enfeebled cotati ation, Holioway’s Pills have been emi- 
in every ye mes only purify but «arualze the cireulaton of he 





at 25c., 63¢.. and $1 per box. 


—LlLlLlLlLl ee 
¥ youn, 3 YOUNG & AHERN, PROPRIETORS, 


OFFICE, NO. 16 BEEKMAN STREET, 


